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HEN the final check was made 
on a recent advertising campaign 
BETTER HOMES and GARDENS 
had produced good prospects at less 
than half the cost of other national 
magazines. | 


“Your magazine seems to have the readers 
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Read This 
Result Story. 


Its Details Are 
Astonishing. 


What would you think of a 
$500,000 advertising campaign, 
planned to cover a period of 
three years, that actually paid its 
first year’scost, plusa good profit 
besides, within three weeksafter 
being launchedand before a sin- 
gle dollar had been expended for 
advertising space? Sounds like 
a miracle, but it is only a fact— 
a checked up proven accom- 
plishment of the advertising or- 
ganization whose name appears 
below. This achievement, rarely 
matched in the history of adver- 
tising, proves that it is some- 
times possible to secure 


Results In Advance 
instead of promises. The ‘inside story” 
of what we have helped to accomplish for 
this particular client, who labors in a 
highly competitive field, will grip your 
imagination and claim your interest right 
from the start. You owe it to yourself to 
get the facts — they are as different from 
what you expect as T-W Co. service is 
from ordinary agency practice. 


Here we have but one measure of accom- 
plishment —results. Untried theories 
have no place. Our service digs deeper 
and embraces more than you anticipate. 
Yet we know our limitations—where we 
must stop and where you must work. If 


Your Account 

needs better advertising effort, keener 
merchandising experience; if you believe 
that more profitable results are possible, 
drop us a line no matter if your advertis- 
ing investment is small. The advertiser 
whose results have startled his industry, 
and whose volume is now running up in 
the millions, spent less than $20,000 per 
year for advertising when he came with 
us three years ago. We have nocut and 
dried formula of service. Large advertiser 
— small advertiser — non-advertiser — 
each is served according to his require: 
ments and to the best of our ability. In 
your office or ours, without obligation to 
you, the result facts can be yours. 


Turner-Wagener Co. 
Business-Building Advertising 
400 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


“‘Genius in advertising lies in hard work 
and attention to details’’—J . H. T. 


BOSCO COOOCEOEE 
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LEE A. SMITH, who resigned in 1922 as 
general sales manager of The General 
Fireproofing Company, Youngstown, Ohio, 
and with J. D. HEADLEY organized Smith- 
Headley, Incorporated, at Seattle, as 
agents for the General Fireproofing Com- 
pany’s All-Steel products, has returned to 
the East. Mr. Headley has taken over 
his interests, changing the firm name to 
Headley, Incorporated. Mr. Smith has not 
announced his plans for the future. 


Cart HUNT, general manager of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World, has resigned to become executive 
vice president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce in Orlando, Florida. EARLE PEAR- 
SON, who has been educational director of 
the association, succeeds Mr. Hunt as gen- 
eral manager. 


RALPH Sisson, formerly advertising man- 
ager of the ‘Thompson-Rainie-Barbour 
Company, Toledo, has joined The Toledo 
Blade in an advertising and sales promo- 
tion capacity. He is succeeded by RICH- 
ARD GILLHAM, former advertising manager 
of the W. L. Milner Company, Toledo. 


J. H. Jones, formerly northwest district 
manager for the Hoover Company, Can- 
ton, Ohio, has taken over the western dis- 
trict for The Premier Company, both 
wholesale and retail, with headquarters in 
Chicago. H. M. Rowey has been ap- 
pointed successor to Mr. Jones in the 
Hoover organization. 


The Quaker Oats Company has pro- 
moted S. M. DyTertT from manager of the 
retail sales division at Chicago to man- 
ager of the Omaha branch. 


Charles W. Hoyt Company, Inc., New 
York advertising agency, announces the 
appointment of Ernest H. ABERNATHY as 
southern manager of their newly opened 
branch office at Winston-Salem, North 
Carolina. Mr. Abernathy has been an 
account executive in the New York office 
for the past year. 


CHARLES T. NOUNNAN, formerly of the 
executive offices of Foster & Kleiser, out- 
door advertising, has joined the Lockwood- 
Shackelford Company, San Francisco ad- 
vertising agency, as vice president. Mr. 
Nounnan will have direct charge of all 
the agency’s outdoor advertising, and will 
divide his time between the San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles offices. 


—Courtesy, ‘he Pullman Company 


H. G. DoerRING has been appointed sales 
promotion manager for the Eureka Vacu- 
um Cleaner Company. Mr. Doering was 
advertising and sales promotion manager 
of the Truscon Laboratories, Detroit, up 
to 1917 when he enlisted in the war. On 
his return he became advertising manager 
of the Napier Saw Works, Springfield, 
Massachusetts, and in 1920 returned to the 
Truscon organization in the same capacity 
he had formerly occupied. 


The W. A. Sheaffer Pen Company has 
advanced H. J. GRAHAM to the position 
of general sales supervisor, with head- 
quarters at the Chicago office. Mr. Gra- 
ham has been in charge of the company’s 
Wyoming and Colorado territories. 


Another sales manager has risen to the 
presidency of his company—E. B. STAvy- 
LEY, who has been with the American 
Laundry Machinery Company, Cincinnati, 
since its formation in 1907, and who, until 
his recent election as president of the 
company, was in charge of sales. 


Several changes in the executive per- 
sonnel of the Armour Grain Company, 
Chicago, include the election of JoHN KEL- 
LoGG as president. Mr. Kellogg has been 
first vice president of the company since 
1916, and succeeds GEORGE E, Marcy as 
president. Mr. Marcy becomes chairman 
of the board. 


Louis H. Seppes, formerly of the mer- 
chandising staff of the Class Journal Com- 
pany and until recently editor of the di- 
rectories division of the Chilton Class 
Journal Company, has resigned to become 
an account executive in the Reincke-Ellis 
Company. 


The Aetna Insurance Company, Hart 
ford, announces the appointment of GEOR¢ 
E. Crossy, JR., as its superintendent of 
publicity, and the selection of Reimers & 
Osborn, Inc., New York, as its advertising 
agency. 


Wituiam Reepy, former editor . 
Motor Life, becomes managing editor ° 
the Motorist Class Group which 1s 4 part 
of the newly formed Class Group Publi- 
cations, Inc., Chicago. Hat T. BOULDES) 
at one time general sales manager for 
Selden Truck Company, Rochester, 4° 
more recently the special advertising t¢? 
resentative of several publications, has 
been made advertising manager © 


group. 
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Sales Policies and Anti-Trust Laws 


The First of a Series of Articles Revealing the Ever-Present 
Menace of Federal Interference in Big and Little Business 


By Gilbert H. Montague 


Member of the New York Bar; Author Business Competition and the Law 


N spite of all the detailed infor- 
Bate that has been published 

about the activities of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, and not- 
withstanding the many bitter and 
sometimes humiliating experiences 
of the past dozen years or so, the 
attitude of most sales executives 
towards the anti-trust laws re- 
mains astonishingly naive. I am 
getting evidence of this in my own 
office, almost daily, and every law- 
yer who has occasion to deal with 
the subject on any extensive scale 
can bear witness to the same 
effect. 

The sales executive who re- 
ceives a notice from the Trade 
Commission or the Department of 
Justice that a complaint has been 
fled against him, is likely to be 
astonished beyond words and 
grieved beyond expression. As 
soon as he recovers from the first 
shock of surprise he is likely to 
give voice to a protest that the pro- 
ceeding is cruel and unusual. He 
feels that he has been unjustly 
singled out for oppression; first, 
because his concern has never been 
IN a position to monopolize any 
material share of the trade or to 
dominate the industry, and second, 
because the specific practices on 
which the proceeding is based are 
ino wise uncommon or unusual. 

“What do they mean by picking 
on me?” he is most likely to de- 
mand. “I’m no blooming trust, 


—_ 


Copyright 1925 by Gilbert H. Montague. 


nor yet a malefactor of great 
wealth. I don’t belong in the Big 
Business galley—far from it. And 
as for these discounts that they’re 
kicking about, everybody’s doing 
it. Do you mean to say that they 
can prosecute a little fellow like 
me when there are half a dozen 
concerns in the field bigger than 
I am, and for doing something that 
is common practice in the in- 
dustry? It’s an outrage!” 


Size Is No Consideration 


After he calms down a bit, his 
attorney can generally make him 
comprehend what he should have 
understood clearly in advance: 
that the anti-trust laws do not 
apply exclusively to those corpora- 
tions generally referred to as “the 
interests,” but are applicable to 
any concern, however insignificant, 
that does an interstate business, 
and that the specific practices on 
which proceedings are based are 
seldom very unusual or particu- 
larly diabolical. 

Because a concern is small, or 
is doing nothing that is not done 
by many others, is no guarantee 
of immunity against prosecution 
under these laws, as literally thou- 
sands of individuals have discov- 
ered to their cost. Above all, it is 
no excuse for pleading a lack of 
interest in the subject, and for fail- 
ure to take it seriously until the 
lightning actually strikes. The 
ounce of prevention that lies in an 
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intelligent effort in advance to 
bring sales policies into conform- 
ity with the law is worth a couple 
of tons, at least, of cure in the 
form of court appeals and legal 
Strategy generally. 

Now, the chances that the gov- 
ernmental lightning will strike in 
one particular sales department 
rather than another may seem to 
be very remote. The sales execu- 
tive may admit all that has been 
said, and still figure that the odds 
against his becoming a target are 
so great that he need not take the 
possibilities seriously. As to that, 
I can only say that the odds are 
not nearly so great as he imagines. 

The fact is that during the past 
six years, to go no farther back, 
the governmental thunderbolts 
have been landing on about four 
concerns a day, on an average, in- 
cluding Sundays, holidays, and 
days when there is a double-header 
at the ball park. Since January 1, 
1919, the Department of Justice 
and the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion have commenced more than 
1,100 prosecutions against more 
than 2,000 individual concerns, and 
in addition have instituted close to 
2,500 investigations into the affairs 
of some 6,000 other concerns, upon 
complaints charging violations of 
the anti-trust laws. 

Those figures are not inclusive 
of the many investigations con- 
ducted by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission at the request of Congress, 
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where no specific charges of ille- 
gality have been made, or of the 
activities of the Department of 
Justice in investigating various 
trade association activities, etc. 
They include only those cases in 
which there is a definite charge 
that specific practices are carried 
on in violation of the law, and 
where it is definitely up to the busi- 
ness concerns involved to abandon 
the practices or go to whatever 
expense may be necessary in order 
to fight it out. 

Again, there are a great many 
concerns that feel themselves se- 
cure against the possibility of 
trouble because they have framed 
or modified their sales policies in 
accordance with the law as inter- 
preted in the leading court deci- 
sions. They point to what the 
Supreme Court has said in the Col- 
gate case, the Beechnut case, or 
elsewhere, as their warrant for 
assuming that the subject need no 
longer interest them. They have 
framed their policies sincerely and 
honestly in accordance with the 
doctrines laid down by the highest 
authority, and there is an end of 
the matter. 


Government vs. Courts 


Unfortunately, however, it is not 
the Supreme Court that is the 
active agency in bringing male- 
factors to book, but the govern- 
ment, acting through the Depart- 
ment of Justice and the trade com- 
mission. And as between the in- 
terpretation of the courts as to the 
legality of a set of conditions three 
or four years in the past, and the 
government’s” attitude towards 
similar practices today, there may 
be, and often is, a wide difference. 

Ultimately, it is true, the inter- 
pretation of the courts must pre- 
vail, but in the meantime the gov- 
ernment is working with might 
and main to convert or convince 
the courts to its way of thinking. 
By the time a given case has 
reached the Supreme Court for 
final adjudication, the govern- 
ment’s interpretation of the legal- 
ity of the practices involved is 
quite likely to have changed ma- 
terially. Under such conditions the 
government can be relied upon to 
start out all over again in the 
effort to convince the court that 
its new theory is sound, 


Thus there is a rather broad 
strip of territory between the in- 
terpretation of the courts, and the 
theory of the law acted upon by 
the government, which I generally 
refer to as the “twilight zone.” 
Since the government is always 
several years ahead of the courts, 
so to speak, and since its interpre- 
tation of the law is constantly de- 
veloping in new directions, this 
twilight zone is steadily growing 
wider. 


Legal “Styles” Subject to Change 


Practices that were definitely 
outside it a few years ago, when 
the case just decided by the Su- 
preme Court was first instituted, 
are definitely inside it today. Com- 
pliance with the doctrine laid 
down by the Supreme Court may 
indeed be a fairly good assurance 
that a sales policy will ultimately 
be declared lawful, but it is no 
assurance at all against action by 
the government in the effort to 
prove it unlawful. The business 
man who wishes to shape his sales 
policies so as to avoid the expense 
and embarrassment of prosecution 
by the government cannot safely 
rely upon court decisions alone. 
He must keep himself pretty defi- 
nitely informed, in addition, as to 
the government’s attitude towards 
the specific practices involved. The 
point of immediate interest is 
likely to be not what the courts 
may say about the matter some 
time hence, but what action the 
government may probably take 
today. 

Let me illustrate the danger in 
this reliance upon court decisions 
alone by a brief reference to the 
government’s activities with re- 
spect to Colgate & Company’s 
policy of resale price protection. 

On December 18, 1917, the gov- 
ernment brought an indictment 
against the company, charging 
violation of the Sherman Act in 
conspiring with jobbers and deal- 
ers to maintain resale prices on 
Octagon soap. On October 29, 
1918, Judge Waddill, in the Dis- 
trict Court for the Eastern District 
of Virginia, sustained the com- 
pany’s demurrer to the indictment, 
on the ground that the indictment 
failed to charge Colgate & Com- 
pany with making any agreements 
with distributors respecting resale 
prices. 


This decision was appealed to 
the Supreme Court, which held 
that, since it must necessarily 
accept the interpretation of the 
indictment adopted by the District 
Court, and must therefore assume 
that the indictment did not charge 
Colgate & Company with making 
agreements to maintain prices, 
there was nothing left of the ip- 
dictment except an attack upon 
“the long recognized right of 
trader or manufacturer engaged in 
an entirely private business, freely 
to exercise his own independent 
discretion as to the parties with 
whom he will deal.” 

That is the substance of the 
well-known decision in the “Col- 
gate case,” handed down on June 
2, 1919. (United States vs. Col- 
gate & Company. 250 U. S. 300). 

That also is the Supreme Court 
decision upon which a large num- 
ber of concerns are implicitly re- 
lying as their warrant for a policy 
of refusing to sell to price-cutters 
—assuming, naturally enough, that 
it settled the legality of the policy 
for all time. 


One Case Brings Others 


Not so the government, how- 
ever. On March 24, 1920, an- 
other indictment was _ returned, 
charging Colgate & Company with 
violation of the Sherman Act with 
respect to its price maintenance 
policy as regards Octagon soap. 
The company interposed a demur- 
rer to each of the 56 counts in the 
indictment, but this was overruled 
by Judge Rellstab (District Court, 
New Jersey) and the case went to 
trial. On December 10, 1924, the 
trial terminated, Judge Runyon di- 
recting the jury to bring in a ver- 
dict of not guilty, the government 
having failed to prove that the 
company had ever solicited any 
dealers to reform after having cut 
them off, or had ever been involved 
in “restrictive measures which had 
to do with other and like dealers.” 


Meanwhile, on December |, 
1924, the attorney general of the 
United States had inaugurated in 
the same District Court for New 
Jersey, the government’s third at- 
tempt to prove Colgate & Con 
pany’s price maintenance policy 
unlawful, This was a proceeding 
in equity under the Sherman Act, 
for an injunction, and attacked not 

(Continued on page 552) 
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Why We Can Cut Prices, Raise the 
Quality, and Maintain Profits 


By Harry M. Jewett 


President, Paige-Detroit Motor Car Company, Detroit, Michigan 


Some sales managers may feel, after reading this article, that it belongs in a magazine 
devoted to manufacturing methods rather than sales methods. But no sales manager ever 
lived who can continually sell a product at a profit if there are serious leaks in the manu- 


facturing departments. 


Many sales managers are being saddled with the responsibility 


of selling a product which is unable to meet competition because it isn’t made right. Read- 
ing this article may point to possible savings in your own business, for it shows how one 
large manufacturer has extended his market through efficient factory administration. 


T rather frequent in- 
Avera during the 
past several years, 
motor car manufacturers 
have announced reductions 
in the prices of their prod- 
ucts, and price cuts have 
been particularly numer- 
ous and drastic during the 
current year. The estab- 
lished policy of making 
motor cars less expensive, 
while at the same time 
making them better, has 
been followed so consist- 
ently, in fact, that they are 
now priced considerably 
lower than ever before, 
notwithstanding the depre- 
ciated value of the dollar. 
Statisticians have shown, 
for example, that whereas 


ARRY M. JEWETT, pictured here at the wheel of 


how we can keep on rais- 
ing our already exception- 
ally high standard. 

The explanation given 
time and time again— 
greater volume and effi- 
ciency—is the correct one, 
but this is so general as to 
mean little. For this rea- 
son I am going to give 
some examples of just how 
this works out in our own 
plant, but before doing so 
I want to point out one 
fact that many seem un- 
aware of, and that is that 
reducing the retail price of 
an automobile does not 
mean that the manufactur- 
ers profit per car is re- 
duced an equal amount. 

In the first place, the 


it now takes $1.88 of pre- 
war money to buy a dol- 
lar’s worth of clothing, 


one of his cars, says, in this article: “Automobile 
prices have been reduced steadily since 1920 and 
are now at the lowest level ever known. The manufac- 


greater volume that ena- 
bles the automobile manu- 
facturer to effect greater 


$1.70 for a dollar’s worth 
of house furnishings, and 
$1.57 for a dollar’s worth 
of all commodities, it takes 
only 71 cents of the 1913 
dollar to buy a dollar’s 
worth of automobile. In- 


improving their products. 
it is good business practice. 
there wouldn’t be more than 17,000,000 automobiles in 
use today.” 


turers have realized that their success depends on their 
ability to give the public maximum value at minimum 
cost, and they have consistently done so by reducing prices 
as often as conditions permitted, while at the same time 
This is not merely altruism; 
Had it not been for this, 


economies and reduce the 
price of his product, also 
enables his sources of 
supply to effect greater 
economies and reduce their 
prices to him; in the sec- 


cidentally, this makes no 
allowance for improvements in the 
product during the period. The 
Value of such improvements can 
hardly be estimated, but some idea 
of it may be gained from the state- 
ment that 71 cents will now buy 
as much automobile value as $1.12 
would buy just a year ago. 

In announcing price reductions, 
Manufacturers usually state that 
they are able to do so because of 
steater volume and efficiency. This 
is true, but so many reductions 
have been made on the same 
grounds that some have wondered 


how it can be done. It has even 
been intimated that there is a 
“price war” in the industry, that 
present prices are only temporary, 
that manufacturers will not be able 
to make a profit at these prices and 
that quality is being sacrificed for 
the sake of lowering prices. 

Such rumors are simply an at- 
tempt to prove the assumption that 
it is impossible to reduce prices so 
much and still make a profit. The 
automobile industry has long been 
the most efficient in the world and 
it is hard for others to understand 


ond place, the automobile 
manufacturer does not sell 
his product to the public at list 
prices, but sells to distributors, 
giving them a certain per cent off 
the list price. 

We concentrate our buying, thus 
giving a few sources of supply the 
full benefit of our greater volume 
and enabling them to install sin- 
gle-purpose machines, standardize 
their production, and meet our re- 
quirements with minimum losses 
occasioned by rejecting materials. 
We maintain a corps of engineers 
to cooperate with these sources in 
raising standards and cutting costs 
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in every way possible. We are in- 
terested in their problems almost 
as much as in our own, for their 
problems really are our problems, 
too. We help them reduce their 
costs and they reduce their prices 
to us. 

In recent months, for example, 
cylinder blocks have been reduced 
about 12 per cent, axles about 5 
per cent, glass 20 to 25 per cent, 
speedometers 10 per cent, and sub- 
stantial reductions have been made 
in all body models, in transmis- 
sions, and in many smaller parts. 

Automobiles are commonly sold 
on commission and everyone con- 
cerned bears his share of any price 
reduction. The manufacturer sells 
to distributors, whose commission 
usually is 25 per cent off the list 
price. If, therefore, the list price 
of a given model be reduced, say, 
from $1,750 to $1,550, the distribu- 
tor’s commission is reduced $50 
and the manufacturer’s reduction 
then is $150 instead of $200. The 
distributor passes part of the re- 
duction on to the dealer and the 
dealer passes part of it on to the 
salesman. All are glad to accept 
the reductions, however, because 
lower prices mean more sales and, 
in the end, more profit. If, in the 
above example, they can sell six 
cars at the new price where they 
would have sold only five at the 
higher price, each one will make 
considerably more profit than be- 
fore. 


Saving is Passed On 


The same reasoning applies even 
more pertinently to the manufac- 
turer’s position. More sales not 
only mean more profits, but the 
greater volume enables him to 
effect economies that otherwise 
would be impossible. 

How this applies in reducing the 
costs of materials has already been 
pointed out. Now consider the 
problem of manufacture. The 
automobile industry has long been 
noted for its efficient methods, but 
it is constantly becoming more 
efficient. Five years ago we 
thought we were quite efficient, 
but we have made wonderful im- 
provement since then. We think 
we are quite efficient now, but I 
would dislike to believe that we 
shall never make any more prog- 
ress in this direction. We are in- 
cessantly in search of better ways 
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of doing things and changes are 
being made almost daily. Some 
of these changes might be made 
with small volume, but many of 
the major ones are possible only 
where large volume is to be had. 

Suppose one of our engineers 
recommends installing a machine 
that will save us 25 cents on each 
car, but the machine costs $25,000. 
If we can produce a lot of cars, we 
can afford to install this machine 
and effect this saving; but if not, 
we can’t afford to install such a 
machine, for it would take too long 
for it to pay for itself. Large vol- 
ume has enabled us to install any 
number of such machines, with 
consequent reductions in cost of 
production. 


Better Methods 


Strolling through our plant on 
West Warren avenue, Detroit, I 
can point out innumerable changes 
and improvements, all of which 
have contributed to making a bet- 
ter product that could be sold at 
a lower price. 


Start on the receiving dock. It 
used to take six men to unload 
bodies from the trucks that brought 
them to the plant; now an air. 
hoist, operated by one man, does 
the work much more quickly and 
with fewer scratches and bumps 
to the bodies. Small parts for- 
merly were loaded on hand trucks 
and wheeled into the plant; now 
tractors hitch onto a whole train 
of trucks and draw them into the 
plant at a single trip. 

Parts that require enameling 
must first be thoroughly cleaned 
and dried; this work was for- 
merly done by hand, with much re- 
sultant damage to the parts. Now 
such parts are hooked onto a con- 
veyor that travels 25 feet a min- 
ute and taken through a specially 
designed, jet type, centrifugal 
pump washing machine, 80 feet 
long, where they are washed and 
rinsed more thoroughly than 
would be possible by hand. 

Drying them by hand used to 
require six or seven strong men, 
who passed them on, one to an- 
other; now as they emerge from 
the bath, on the conveyor, girls 
blow them off with air jets under 
80 pounds pressure, wipe them off 
with dry cloths, and heat them 
with gas torches to dry all corners 


and seams. The parts are not 
handled at all and they are moy- 
ing steadily at the rate of 25 feet 
a minute. Next they are trans- 
ferred to another conveyor that 
takes them through the enameling 
ovens, 288 feet long, where they 
are dipped and baked twice with- 
out being touched by hand. Such 
equipment has enabled us to re- 
duce the number of employees in 
the enameling department by two- 
thirds. 

In the stock room we have cen- 
tralized the receiving, inspecting 
and salvage departments, installed 
a gravity conveyor and effected ex- 
tensive savings. Take a little thing 
like weighing small parts; we used 
to knock the head out of a keg, 
weigh it with contents, dump the 
contents, then reweigh the keg. 
Now we dump the contents into 
small metal pans, on which the 
weight is marked, and weigh, thus 
eliminating the weighing of empty 
kegs. These pans are then set 
right in the stock bins, instead of 
being dumped in the bins, and in 
taking inventory it is only neces- 
sary to count the pans. 

Here, too, it used to be custom- 
ary for workmen to take out just 
enough parts to last them a short 
time; now we place enough stock 
in a portable bin to build 800 cars 
and wheel it right out to the as- 
sembly line. The stock clerk 
knows how many cars are buiit and 
when the supply of parts in one 
such bin gets down to enough for 
50 cars, it is replaced by a full one. 
The number of material handlers 
has been reduced from 282 to 135. 


Simplified Operations 


Over here are three multiple 
presses that formerly were oper- 
ated by three men. By simply 
moving the machines closer to- 
gether, we found that one man 
could care for all three machines. 
Here is a milling machine that used 
to require two men and on which 
the fixtures were set six inches 
apart. By moving the fixtures 
closer together we increased the 
production of the machine 25 per 
cent and by rigging up a chain 
hoist and making some other minor 
changes we released one of the men 
for other work. We used to have 
a separate machine for milling off 

(Continued on page 548) 
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Buyers Who Say See Me Later 


Actual experiences of salesmen who have 
worked out successful methods that jolt 
a **put-it-off’’ prospect into action 


SHOW UP LOST PROFITS 
DUE TO DELAYS 
By J. A. DANAHER 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Company, 
Chicago 

HE buyer who apparently is 

sold and yet says “Come back 
and see me later,” is, no doubt, a 
dificult one for sales managers in 
all lines of business to combat. He 
is one Of Our greatest problems. 
We have a system of check-up on 
prospects with our salesmen, and 
at personal interviews with the 
salesmen we ask for the reasons 
for failure to sell what are consid- 
ered likely prospects. In the ma- 
jority of cases the salesman states 
that apparently the merchant is 
entirely sold but he has not been 
able to close. 


We recently had an interview 
with one of our newer salesmen 
who has been on the territory 
practically a year, and this matter 
was gone into thoroughly. This 
salesman, whom we will call X, 
was employed by us on the basis 
of his past record and also the fact 
that he was born and raised in the 
headquarters town of his territory. 
Our special representative who 
spent the first two weeks with him 
advised us that Salesman X was 
well known and well liked by prac- 
tically every merchant in the head- 
quarters city. That is where we 
intended to get the bulk of the 
business, 

After a year, however, we felt, 
that while he had done good work, 
the progress in the main center 
Was not as rapid as anticipated. 
On questioning him on the indi- 
vidual accounts, he stated that this 
merchant and that merchant were 
very good friends of his but he 
had not been able to get an order, 
although they had promised that 
they would give him an order 
‘Some time in the near future.” 

We decided that he should pick 
ut one account in particular and 
80 after him in a manner different 
‘om his previous procedure. We 
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felt that the salesman had every- 
thing to gain and nothing to lose 
by doing this. This change in the 
tactics of the salesman resulted in 
the merchant, whom we will call 
Mr. A, turning over his exclusive 
biscuit business to us. 

Salesman X advised that when 
he made his call on merchant A 
after the interview, he received the 
same response as before. Sales- 
man X then told merchant A that 
he had been giving close thought 
to A’s business and he had just 
that morning figured that he had 
been calling regularly for twelve 
months—each time he apparently 
had Mr. A sold on the Sunshine 
proposition—yet he had not re- 
ceived an order in all that time. 
He said: 

“Now, Mr. A, I- figure that 
through our failure to get together 
you have lost in actual profits 
within the past year, more than 
$100. Your biscuit business is run- 
ning approximately $1,200 a year, 
and there is no question in my 
mind but what through the Sun- 
shine Plan, we can increase it to 
$1,500 a year. On the additional 
$300 you make better than 35 
per cent, which gives you approx- 
imately $105 in net profits. That 
is equal to practically two months’ 
rent for you, and I am sure that if 
each salesman coming into your 
store would agree to pay two 
months’ rent for you each year, 
you would certainly be more than 
mildly interested in his propo- 
sition. 

“That is exactly what we can do 
for you, and I cannot continue to 
feel that I am your friend unless 
I can convince you of it. If there 
is any doubt in your mind as to 
what can be done, call up Mr. B 
just down the street, and he will, 
I am sure, substantiate my claims. 
Now, Mr. A, you are literally 
throwing a two-dollar bill in the 
waste basket when you say, ‘Come 
back, I’ll see you later,’ and as I 


am calling each week, that is the 
amount of profit you are losing 
each week by not handling the 
Sunshine line. Now, Mr. A, you 
have in the past, either through 
friendship for me or for some 
other reason, apparently agreed 
with my statements and yet kept 
putting me off. Today, if you 
agree with me, let your answer be 
an order for a biscuit department. 
If you do not agree with me, say 
so.” 

Mr. A was more or less sur- 
prised by the direct statements 
made by Salesman X, but he could 
not consistently turn him down as 
he had no argument to offset the 
talk put up by the salesman, with 
the result that Salesman X came 
out with an order for a biscuit de- 
partment. We are now enjoying 
this merchant’s exclusive business. 


There are many other cases 
where this proposition was hand- 
led in different ways, but it has 
been our experience that the sales- 
man gains by occasionally pressing 
his point, particularly where he en- 
joys a good standing with the 
merchant. 


FORGET THE CLEVER 
TRICKS OF SELLING 
By Pau HAWKINS 
Peoria Life Insurance Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio 
HEN a buyer says “Come 
back and see me later” it is 
a fact that this man has not been 
sold. 

The only way to reduce this 
problem to a minimum is to re- 
vamp the sales talk and particu- 
larly the approach. For three years 
I have been watching this very 
closely among the salesmen, and 
when I go out to make a complete 
analysis of a case—that is, going 
into the field with the salesmen— 
I soon discover that the situation 
has been brought about by the 
salesman misinterpreting the pros- 
pect’s courtesy for interest or de- 
sire for his article. 
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This agency, of which I am the 
manager, receives a great deal of 
brokerage business on sub-stand- 
ard cases. For about two weeks 
a salesman for one of the larger 
companies had been calling at this 
office to discuss a prospect whose 
insurance he wished to place 
through our company, stating he 
was unable to get the man to sub- 
mit to an examination—the buyer 
always put him off with one ex- 
cuse after another. I questioned 
this agent concerning the conver- 
sations he had had with the pros- 
pective buyer and discovered that 
he could not answer any question 
very intelligently. Then he sug- 
gested that I go with him to see 
the prospect, which I did. 


Previous to this time, the agent 
had told me about being well ac- 
quainted with the man and that 
they were good friends, further 
stating that he had told him all 
about the service we had to offer 
on sub-standard cases, etc. Just as 
we arrived at the outer entrance 
of the prospect’s office the agent 
told me that sometimes the appli- 
cant was very irritable and espe- 
cially irritated toward him. I im- 
mediately took hold of the situa- 
tion and calmed him down and 


took his application for $60,000, . 


leaving him in ten minutes with a 
smile on his face, thanking me for 
coming and stating that I had been 
the first life insurance man for 
some time that had been able to 
give him definite information. This 
man happened to be a very prom- 
inent attorney in the city and had 
been called upon by many agents. 

I meet this kind of an experience 
every week and I always find that 
where a man postpones buying it 
is due to the fact that the sales 
talk has not been constructive— 
that the salesman has tried to slip 
up on the blind side of the buyer 
by taking advantage of the so- 
called psychological moment. 

I am a great believer in psychol- 
ogy—if it is backed up by good 
horse sense. I think when we, as 
sales managers, equip our men 
with the proper working know!l- 
edge of the article that they are to 
sell, teach them to eliminate use- 
less words, forget about cleverness 
(as applied to the “psychological 
moment’), teach them to stand on 
both feet and deliver their message 
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in a practical way, then the prob- 
lem of handling the man who says 
“Come back and see me later” will 
be solved; or at least the number 
of such cases will be reduced to a 
minimum. 


FIND THE MAN WHO HAS 
AUTHORITY 
By W. A. PARTEE 
Royal Typewriter Company, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

my ten years’ experience sell- 

ing and marketing typewriters 
I have not discovered a standard 
formula. A great deal depends on 
the circumstances, but the funda- 
mental is the same; tactfully 
change the prospect’s trend of 
thought and at the opportune mo- 
ment make a counter attack, pre- 
senting facts and figures that will 
convince the buyer that he will 
profit by acting at once. Too 
many repeat calls make a sales- 
man less effective; the many out- 
side influences the prospect meets 
during the interval may have some 
unfavorable bearing on the deal 
involved; the customer has cooled 
and the novelty worn off; to repeat 
your proposition is like warming 
over a meal which is less palatable 
and acceptable. 

For example, last Monday we 
had a deal pending to renew the 
entire equipment replacing a com- 
petitive machine. The official hand- 
ling the deal stated that everything 
was apparently O. K., but to come 
back and see him later. At this 
point the discussion was changed 
for a minute to another topic at- 
tendant to the deal which tactfully 
brought the customer around to 
the point again, convincing him of 
the advisability of getting his 
equity out of the old machines 
which were depreciating every day 
he kept them. At the same time, 
the earlier the installation was 
made, the quicker the operators 
would turn out better and more 
efficient work, thus increasing the 
efficiency of the organization and 
building good-will. Many execu- 
tives receive correspondence from 
people they have never seen; 
therefore their letters are the main 
avenue of expressing their person- 
ality. 

After these points were ex- 
plained and the customer offered 
no objections, we inquired if he 
wished standard type, which 


forced an admission and avoided 
pushing him against his wil] 
which is likely to build a wall of 
antagonism, and close the inter. 
view and the door to future busi. 
ness. The contract was placed 
before him; after signing on the 
dotted line his only comment was 
to make delivery in the forenoon, 


One rule that is adhered to in 
all transactions, if possible, is al- 
ways to open negotiations with the 
person who is in a position or has 
authority to act if the proposition 
has merit and is acceptable. This 


serves two purposes; by eliminat-§ / 


ing the third party the sales talk 
is aimed direct at the bull’s-eye 
and the salesman is enabled to dis- 
play sincerity and enthusiasm 
while presenting his proposition, 
The latter is as essential to suc- 
cessful selling and achievement a 
power is to mechanical operation, 


THREE CLASSES OF “SEE 
ME LATER” BUYERS 
By R. C. Boyp 


Shaw-Walker Company 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


ALLING on the man _ who 

habitually asks you to call 
back and see him later is a danger- 
ous and expensive business for 
any salesman. If the salesman’s 
calls are aimless and if he contin- 
ues to call and jabber away, he is 
defeated, but the salesman who 
plans his talk can usually corner 
such a prospect and come away 
victorious. 

There are two classes of “come 
back and see me later’ prospects. 
The first class is made up of the 
kind who make this statement 
through force of habit, with the 
idea of getting rid of the salesman, 
believing that he will forget to call 
back. The second class is the type 
of man who just procrastinate 
because he wants you to call back 
for the simple reason that he does 
not feel like taking the plunge of 
buying merchandise or equipment. 
Either he lacks confidence in hin- 
self, or he has no authority to 
make decisions on his own hook. 

When calling on a man in the 
first class, I endeavor to appeal to 
him through a strong argument 
that I am personally sold_ that 
the article or items I am offering 
are exactly suitable to his 

(Continued on page 542) 
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Trade Commission Amends Charge 
Against A. A.A.A. 


Broadens scope of charges to include misuse of agency- 
commission system, and includes as respondents, American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association and the Six-Point League 


AST December, it will be re- 
membered, the Federal Trade 
Commission filed its formal 

complaint against the American 
Association of Advertising Agen- 
cies, the American Press Associa- 
tion, and the Southern Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association, charging 
aconspiracy to prevent advertisers 
who placed business direct with 
the newspapers from buying space 
at “net” rates. 

As originally drawn, the com- 
plaint was limited to that specific 
charge, and covered only the ac- 
tivities of the three associations re- 
ferred to. Now, however, the com- 
mission comes forward with an 
amended complaint which not only 
includes all of the previous allega- 
tions, but charges as well a con- 
spiracy to prevent publishers from 
giving net rates to agents who ac- 
cept business at less than the 
standard rate of commission, and 
to eliminate such agents from com- 
petition by withdrawing their “rec- 
ognition.” 


New Respondents Named 


Furthermore, in addition to the 
three original respondents, the 
amended complaint includes as 
parties to the conspiracy the off- 
cers, executive committee and 
members of the Six-Point League 
of New York (the association of 
newspaper special representatives) 
and the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association. 

The new complaint, therefore, 
takes in pretty nearly the whole 
field of newspaper advertising, and 
the scope of the charges can be 
judged from the following general 
statement, taken from paragraph 8: 

For a period of about five years last, 
past respondents, both within their respec- 
tive organizations, and all cooperating 
together and with others in a common 
course of action, have been and still are 


engaged in an unlawful combination and 
Conspiracy . . . to the following ends: 
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(1) That direct advertisers be prevented 
from obtaining national advertising at less 
than gross rates, and that all national ad- 
vertisers be constrained to employ respond- 
ent agencies or such other agencies as 
agree uniformly to receive, and actually 
do receive as their minimum remuneration 
for their activities in interstate commerce 
described in paragraph 3 hereof, the stand- 
ard trade differential of 15 per cent. 

(2) That publishers be constrained to 
charge gross rates, and to refuse to charge 
less than gross rates, to direct advertisers, 
and be constrained not to charge less than 
gross rates to anyone except advertising 
agencies that agree uniformly to receive, 
and actually do receive, as their minimum 
remuneration for their activities in inter- 
state commerce described in paragraph 3 
hereof, the standard trade differential of 
15 per cent, and 

(3) That advertising agencies that ac- 
cept for their remuneration for their activi- 
ties in interstate commerce, described in 
paragraph 3 hereof, less than said stand- 
ard trade differential, be eliminated from 
competition, and that the activities in in- 
terstate commerce described in paragraph 
3 hereof be restricted to, and monopolized 
by, such advertising agencies as agree uni- 
formly to receive, and actually do receive, 
said standard trade differential as their 
minimum remuneration for their said ac- 
tivities. 

In short, while the so-called 
agency commission system was 
not directly involved in the Trade 
Commission’s earlier charge, the 
amended complaint brings it 
clearly into focus. For example, 
in discussing the activities of the 
Six-Point League, the complaint 
recites: 


Charges Against the League 


Respondent, The Six-Point League, its 
officers, committees and members: 

(a) Hold frequent meetings with the 
newspaper committee of the respondent 
agency association; discuss and cooperate 
with the agency association on the matter 
of rebating from the standard trade dif- 
ferential. 

(b) Passed a resolution that the mem- 
bers of the Six-Point League recommend 
to the newspapers for which they respec- 
tively act as special representatives, that 
such newspapers adhere to the principles 
of agency recognition established by the re- 
spondent American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association; adopted the necessary steps so 


that any advertising agency which has not 
applied for such recognition receives no 
consideration by members of the league; 
employs a recognition committee to effect 
the said results. 

(c) Insist that the advertising agencies, 
with which members of the said league do 
business, shall not cut, or rebate from the 
said standard agency differential in favor 
of any advertiser. 

(d) Furnish to the agency association 
a list of the newspapers which they repre- 
sent, stating the policy followed by each 
such newspaper as to publishing the ad- 
vertising of certain named direct adver- 
tisers, and as to receiving business from 
a named unrecognized agency, and furnish 
also information concerning agencies 
known as “house agencies,” controlled, con- 
fidentially or otherwise, by direct adver- 
tisers, for use by said agency association in 
carrying out the activities in this para- 
graph above outlined. 

(e) Have sought and obtained the co- 
operation of the agency association to the 
end that the standard trade differential be 
allowed only to such agencies as are rec- 
ognized by the newspaper publishers’ asso- 
ciations, and that newspapers which re- 
fused to grant concessions from the afore- 
said gross rates to direct advertisers should 
receive from the agencies a preference in 
the placing of national advertising. 


A. N. A. Methods Attacked 


The American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association is specifically 
accused of becoming a part of the 
conspiracy through its system of 
giving or withholding “recogni- 
tion” from agencies who do or do 
not adhere to the standard rate of 
commission, and by the circulation 
of bulletins and other propaganda 
among publishers, advertising 
agencies and advertisers. 

Under the “new ruling” of the 
Federal Trade Commission, adopt- 
ed last March, respondents are 
granted a hearing to show cause 
why a formal complaint should not 
be issued against them. The final 
form of complaint may, therefore, 
depend somewhat upon the out- 
come of the preliminary hearing. 
There is little doubt, however, that 
the commission is bent upon an in- 
vestigation of the agency commis- 
sion system on a broad scale. 
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The Biggest Thing in Managing a 
Sales Force—and Why 


The articles in this symposium are written by men who were among the first hundred 
subscribers to “Sales Management” magazine—they were the first to respond to the first 
subscription letter which went out back in 1918, when “Sales Management” was a skinny 


little book of thirty-two pages. 


Almost without exception, these men stress the import- 


ance of selecting, training, and holding the right sort of man-power for the sales organ- 
ization, and it seems to us that they are right, for, after all, what is any business but its 
organization built up with the right kind of man-power? 


KNOWING YOUR MEN IS 
MOST IMPORTANT 


By H. L. Simpson, Sales Megr., 
United Drug Company, Boston, Mass. 


HE most 

important 
factor in my 
sales manage- 
ment work is 
my responsi- 
bility to the 
men who are 
working with 
me. On _ ac- 
count of the 
position with 
my company has honored 
me, these men necessarily look to 
me for guidance and supervision, 
and to merit the faith they have in 
me is no small responsibility. 


which 


The greatest care must be exer- 
cised in the selection of salesmen, 
particularly young men who, if 
they do not make good and are 
discharged, perhaps have their en- 
tire future ruined because of the 
error made in selecting them for 
sales work. 

All sales managers tell their 
salesmen to know their customers; 
my advice to sales managers is: 
know your salesmen. 

This cannot be accomplished by 
a short interview after the man is 
hired, or after training, when he is 
ready to start out on the road. 
Know the conditions that exist in 
the territory where he is to travel, 
and if you do not know them, do 
not blame him for not getting the 
results you had hoped for. 

If the young salesman fails to 
make good at the start, or after 
quite some period, do not alto- 
gether blame him and let him out. 
Remember, you have hired him 
and you, as sales manager, should 
not be drawing salary for hiring 
and firing men. 


While frequent turn-over in 
merchandise inventory is highly 
essential, the turn-over in the hu- 
man inventory you are responsible 
for must be held to the minimum. 
Frequent turn-over in a sales de- 
partment is to my mind an evi- 
dence of weakness on the part of 
the sales manager. 

Knowing my men, their wives 
and their home life I feel places 
me in a better position to encour- 
age them in their ambitions, to 
assist them in their work, and to 
secure greater volume for our com- 
pany. And—we’re both happy all 
the time for together we are play- 
ing the game on the level. 


DEVELOP LOYALTY OF 
MEN AND THE TRADE 
By J. W. HAMILTON 
St. Paul, Minnesota 

The most important thing in 
sales management, I believe, is to 
develop a spirit of loyalty and 
enthusiasm on the part of the road 
men, due to the feeling that you 
are their friend and adviser, and 
that the house itself treats them 
square; and a similar feeling on 
the part of the trade, through your 
appreciation of their business, in 
your service to them and in the 
general spirit of making the house 
stand out above others with which 
they deal. 

Try to imagine this spirit of 
loyalty, friendliness, and satisfac- 
tion absent in the minds of your 
men and of your trade, and you 
will at once see how vitally im- 
portant it is. The shield must 
have two sides, one reflecting the 
satisfaction of the road men and 
the trade with the house of which 
you are sales manager, and the 
other reflecting the satisfaction of 
the house in dealing with its road 
men and with its trade. 


MUST WORK FOR LOWEST 
DISTRIBUTION COSTS 
By L. C. ROcKHILL, Sales Mgr., 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., 
Akron, Ohio 


THINK the 

big job of 
the sales man- 
ager is to see 
at all times 
that he is giv- 
ing the great- 
est value to 
the public in 
the product or 
the service he 
sells. 

This means, first of all, that he 
must know the needs of his mar- 
ket and he must be able to sell the 
management and the production 
department on satisfying those 
needs in the most efficient manner 
possible. 

Having a product or a service 
which satisfies a need, he must see 
that this product or service is de- 
livered to the user in the most con- 
venient manner possible and at 
lowest cost, for whatever goes into 
the cost of distribution is added to 
the price of the goods and comes 
out of value. 

So the sales manager must see 
that sales and deliveries are made 
at the lowest possible expense. 
This means that he must have 
efficient men, and that involves 
careful selection, training and di 
rection. 

Then, after the product or sefv- 
ice is sold and delivered at the 
lowest cost, the sales manager 
must see that his customer uses 
the product or service in the way 
that will enable him to get the 
most out of it, for if the product 
fails at the point of service, it may 
as well never have been sold at all. 
It’s the sales manager’s job to keep 
the goods from “going wrong. 
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MAKING BETTER MEN IS 

BIGGEST OBLIGATION 
By NORMAN B. Hickox, Vice President 
Curtis Lighting, Inc., Chicago, Illinois 

The most important thing in 
sales management work is Men. 
Finding the right men and then 
making them into still better men 
i; the most important obligation 
in sales work for a sale manager 
to consider. 

In my experience, the bringing 
in of the right sort of men and the 
york of training them is in itself 
an inspiration 
to the older 
members of 
the organiza- 
tion and in- 
sures healthy 
and proper 
growth to ac- 
tivities of the 
entire force. 

I consider 
the greatest 
and most im- 
portant responsibility that rests 
upon me is to pick the right sort 
of fellows to bring in with the 
splendid bunch I am now associa- 
ted with and then to see that they 
are kept unspoiled. 

I also consider it most import- 
ant that the human side of these 
men never be lost sight of. Pres- 
ent day business with its multi- 
plicity of details and activities 
proves to be a great temptation to 
turn men into machines—or as 
nearly so as possible. 

I try never to forget that every 
man is human, that he is working 
for a future, and that he has defi- 
nite ideals and aims, to accomplish 
which he has set his hand to the 
plow. 

As a result, I have found that 
we have been able to gather to- 
gether men who desire to make a 
Success of their work with us 
more than they desire anything 
else in the world and who are will- 
ing to make any personal sacrifice 


that may be necessary in order to 
win, 


The men we select are fellows 
who are willing to start at the 
bottom of the ladder and who are 
not impatient and expect every- 
thing to come to them without 
delay, 

We choose men who are loyal 
and ambitious, but not greedy— 
men who will make themselves 
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specialists in our line and not go 
chasing off on sidetracks after the 
pot of gold at the end of the rain- 
bow. 

I find that our men develop 
great self-reliance and are capable 
of solving their own problems. 

Many of the young men we se- 
lect for the amount of gray matter 
in their heads, rather than for the 
years of experience they may have 
had in actual business. 

I have found by following this 
course that we have developed an 
organization made up of fellows, 
the corners of whose mouths go 
up when they smile. 


FINDING THE RIGHT MEN 
IS MY BIGGEST PROBLEM 

By C. W. Horn, General Sales Mgr. 

American Crayon Co., Sandusky, Ohio 

The most important thing in our 
sales management work is the se- 
lection of the right men. If we 
get the right men we have no 
trouble in training them in getting 
results. But there seems to be so 
many different breeds of “cats” 
down the alleys and avenues 
where we find recruits for the 
sales force, that the matter of se- 
lecting the right man has proved 
to be a very difficult problem. No 
matter how careful we are, we 
seem to make a good many mis- 
takes. 

So, while there are many other 
important duties in sales manage- 
ment work, I would say that find- 
ing the right men is by long odds 
the most important of all. 


KEEPING UP MORALE OF 
FIELD FORCE IS MY JOB 
By WInsLow RussELL, Vice-President 


Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Hartford, Conn. 


HE most 

important 
things in sales 
management 
work are, in 
my opinion: 
first, to get 
and hold the 
viewpoint of 
the branch of- 
fice manager 
and the sales 
force for whose success we are 
responsible. Second, to get this 
viewpoint and hold it before the 
executives at home so that they, 


in the board meetings and other 
executive conferences, will know 
with reasonable accuracy what the 
distribution problems are. 

Third, always to keep that word 
“responsibility” in our vocabulary, 
fully realizing at all times that the 
success or failure of our selling 
plan depends upon our own ability 
to interpret the problems of those 
for whom we function, so that 
there will continually flow be- 
tween the head office and the field 
staff the thing which really makes 
sales and resales—‘“morale.” 


TRAINING YOUNGSTERS IS 
MY HOBBY 


By J. Witson, President, 
Clawson & Wilson Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


HERE 

are many 
things of im- 
portance in 
sales man- 
agement, and 
there is con- 
siderable dif- . ® 
ference of 
opinion about 
which’ one 
thing is most 
important. However, upon giving 
the matter a little thought, I be- 
lieve that the one really most im- 
portant thing is the selection of 
proper young men followed by 
proper training to make them com- 
petent salesmen. In our own busi- 
ness practically all of our success- 
ful salesmen started in with us as 
boys and have gradually worked 
up to their present positions. This 
is particularly true of our road 
salesmen; we have never had a 
failure where we trained the 
young men ourselves and put them 
on the road. This may seem rather 
remarkable, but it is true that we 
have had 100 per cent success with 
that kind of salesman. On the 
other hand, we have tried getting 
salesmen who had been successful 
with other houses and the result 
has been very unsatisfactory. In 
fact, it is seldom that those men 
really are successful. Conse- 
quently, I think that more care 
should be given to the selection of 
boys coming into the business be- 
cause that is the material of which 
future salesmen are made. 
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First Hundred Sales Management 
Subscribers Are Eighty-five 
Per Cent Loyal 


ERE are the “charter members” of the Sales Management family. 

They’re the first hundred companies who gambled $2.00 on twelve 

issues of the magazine, and eighty-five per cent of them are still 
“paid in advance” loyal subscribers. 


Seven years ago this month the magazine started, in a two-room office 
down on Dearborn Street in Chicago. That office, the old-timers say, 
wasn’t much for acreage, but if the chairs were pushed well under the 
desks, there was room for the door to swing open and shut. Four people 
whose principal characteristic was versatility, did the editorial work, the 
accounting, the billing, took care of subscriptions, answered correspond- 
ence, and functioned as a mailing department. 


Elsewhere in this issue is a description of Dartnell today—an account 
of its amazing growth, and a glimpse behind the iron gates of its new 
building, dedicated this month. Here’s our “honor” list: 


Jas. H. Rhodes & Co. *Textile Products Co. *American Sea Green Slate Co. 
Garford Mfg. Co. Burgess Laboratories The Maytag Co. 
*Miller & Hart Beaver Soap Co. P. Duff Sons 
*Equitable Meter Co. National Refining Co. 


Miehle Printing Press & Mfg. Co. Wizard Light-Foot Appliance Co. 
H. B. Glover & Co. *Geneva Tractor Co. Gordon & Ferguson 
Welch Grape Juice Co, Bradley Knitting Co. 

H. D. Lee Mercantile Co. National Casket Co. 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. *McClelland, Goodchild & Stewart, Ltd. 
*E. L. Patch & Co. J. D. Adams & Co. *Elbinger Shoe Co, 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co. Atlas Portland Cement Co. 

*Coast Products Co. Evinrude Motor Co. 


General Asbestos & Rubber Co. Mersman Bros. & Brandts Co. 
The Upson Co. Fuller & Johnson Mfg. Co. *Korsmeyer Co. 
United Drug Co. The Barrett Co. Berger Bros. Co. 
Wasmuth-Endicott Co. *Spencer, Trask & Co. 


International Heater Co, Oliver Chilled Plow Co. 
American Writing Paper Co. Phoenix Mutual Life Ins. Co. 
National X-Ray Reflector Co. (Now Curtis Lighting, Inc.) 

Abram Cox Stove Co. S. F. Hayward & Co. 


*Waterloo Cement Machinery Co. 
Merrell-Soule Co, American Seating Co. Shaw-Walker Co. 
Baker-Vawter Co. Rubberset Co. Simonds Mfg. Co. 
Northrup, King & Co. Warner & Swasey Co. 


United Autographic Register Co. 


Street Railways Advertising Co. Hibbard, Spencer & Bartlett Co. 
Postage Meter Co. Russell M. Seeds Co. Clawson & Wilson 
Narrow Fabric Co. Berry Bros. Goodman Mfg. Co. 

Double Fabric Co. (Now Auburn Rubber Co.) 


*Davis-Watkins Dairymen’s Mfg. Co. (Now Creamery Package Mfg. Co.) 
Diamond Chain & Mfg. Co. Harsh & Chapline Shoe Co. 
Vitrolite Co. *American Crayon Co, Square D Co. 

Lautz Bros. & Co. (Now Paos Products Co.) 


Van Zandt, Jacobs & Co. *Crew-Levick Co. Kennedy Valve Mfg. Co. 
Berkey & Gay Furniture Co. Standard Scale & Supply Co. 
*Hurlburt Motor Truck Co. Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 

B. T. Babbitt, Inc. Dutchess Mfg. Co. 

Des Moines Casket Co. *Hofstra Mfg. Co. 
F. Maver Boot & Shoe Co. *Elgin Sewing Machine Co. 
Robt. H. Ingersoll & Bro. Wm. L. Gilbert Clock Co. 
International Silver Co. A. B. Leach & Co., Ine. 


McCaskey Register Co. 


J. E. Mergott & Co. *Eastern Clay Goods Co. 

H. O. Wilbur & Sons George Batten Co. 
Davey Tree Expert Co. 
Goodrich Rubber Co. 


George P. Ide & Co. 
Bruce Publishing Co. 
Interwoven Stocking Co. 

Kerr Glass Mfg. Co. 


* No longer subscribing. 
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SHOULD RECOGNIZE uyis 
DUTY TO THE ENTIRE 
ORGANIZATION 
By O. A. Dore, Sales Manager 
Evinrude Motor Co., Milwaukee, Wis, 

I do not consider that the sole 
object of a sales manager’s actiyi. 
ties should be the sale of a suff. 
cient volume of merchandise, oy 
whatever commodity he may sell, 
to insure a profit at the end of the 
year. That is, of course, an essen- 
tial consideration, but not neces. 
sarily the only consideration, 


He should look upon his concera 
as an institution operated not to 
give profit alone, but to do good— 
to deliver a commodity or a sery- 
ice that will be helpful to mankind 
in some way. 

The sales manager also owes a 
certain obligation to the employees 
of the institution with which he is 
affiliated. He should strive to 
build up a volume of sales that will 
insure the steady employing at liv- 
ing wages of the group of people 
who have chosen to follow that 
industry with confidence that it 
would yield to them an adequate 
return for their labor. 

During the times in my experi- 
ence when, due to seasonal fluctua- 
tions which could not be avoided, 
it has been necessary to reduce the 
operating force of this business, it 
has been a source of real regret to 
be compelled to lay off experienced, 
capable people through no fault of 
theirs. 

A sales manager owes a further 
obligation to sales department em- 
ployees, whether they be engaged 
in office or field work. 

He should endeavor to so assist, 
train and encourage his assistants 
to the end of increasing their ca- 
pacity and, cosequently, — their 
earning power. He should em 
deavor to encourage them to 3 
better mode of living, and to assist 
them in making mental! and moral 
progress, 


GIVE THE MEN THE RIGHT 
VISION OF WORK 
By Joun D. Durr 
P. Duff & Sons, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

If the sales manager can give 
his men a vision of their work, the 
battle is half won. 

The salesman must believe abso 
iutely in his house and the product 
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When You Send a Salesman Overseas 


Our Globe-Trotting Sales Manager Points Out Some Reasons 
Why so Many American Salesmen and Some Advertising Fails 


PPARENTLY, it is more dif- 

A ict for the American to 

sink his own individuality 

than any other race on the globe. 

Tenaciously, he clings to the folds 

of the flag, and hums “The Star 

Spangled Banner” and “Dixie,” as 

he strolls down Piccadilly or the 

cluttered commercial tow-paths of 
Rangoon. 

I came across one of our rep- 
tesentatives in a small Italian 
town, and he wore a button con- 
spicuously in his lapel; a button 
the design of which was made up 
of stars, eagles and red _ stripes. 
His pride was hurt when I sug- 
gested that he remove it. He was 
proud of the fact that he was an 
American, and he had not the 
slightest hesitancy in telling every- 
body so. Was it not true that 
when he solicited business, his 
Prospects would instantly recog- 
lize his identity ? What, then, was 
the objection to the insignia? 

. On another occasion, while din- 
ing in a hotel in The Hague, I 
became intensely interested in 
claborate frivolities which were 
taking place at a long table near- 
by. Seven quite pretty young 
ladies gave color to the party, 
while the host appeared to be a 
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Part III of a Series 


slightly jingled young man, an 
American, who occupied both the 
post of toast master and a position 
at the head of the noisy board. It 
soon developed that the girls were 
also Americans. 

Every few moments the host 
would go over to the orchestra 
leader and request that some selec- 
tion popular in the United States 
be played. The repertoire ranged 
from “Columbia, the Gem of the 
Ocean,” to “Hot-Time Mama.” It 
was most objectionable to a great 
many Europeans present who are 
strong for classics. The table had 
been decorated with American 
flags. 

It is quite likely that the special 
dish was either ham and eggs or 
corned beef and cabbage. When 
the wine began to act, there were 
speeches, in which “the good old 
U. S. A.” was a punctuating factor. 
By half past ten, they were all 
singing “The Stars and Stripes 
Forever,” and the host was telling 
the head-waiter that he was a fool 
for not moving to America where 
men were men, and even the most 
humble emigrant could become 
president. 

I was curious to know a little 
more of the pedigree of these 


bombastic personages. To me, 
they represented so many living 
symbols of intolerable impudence 
and indiscretion. The head-waiter 
was voluble, shrugging his shoul- 
ders as he talked. The gentleman 
was a Salesman from America. He 
represented a very important prod- 
uct manufactured somewhere in 
Iowa. The ladies he had met quite 
by accident. They were chaper- 
oned school girls from the states. 

Overjoyed at sight of such 
charming examples of the flower 
of American maidenhood, he had 
given this little dinner in their 
honor. But Monsieur was most in- 
discreet, most objectionable. Every 
night at this hour, the dining room 
and the hotel was well sprinkled 
with business men of The Hague 
who were the very persons the 
salesman must inevitably solicit. 
These flag-waving antics would do 
much to nullify any friendly busi- 
ness relations which might have 
existed. It was, in brief, very, 
very poor salesmanship. 

I bring these points and experi- 
ences up, not because I wish to 
suggest that all American sales- 
men abroad are cut from this same 
bolt of cloth. They most assur- 
edly are not, although young and 
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(Above) The English are trying 
to master the fine art of chew- 
ing gum—for health’s sake! 


(Circle) Trying to sell goods 
with American talk to a Dutch- 
man who doesn’t understand a 
word of the language—yet it is 
attempted, right along. 


unexperienced salesmen, sent 
over for the first time, are 
strongly inclined to shove her 
into high whe it comes to 
self-expressionism of the old 
home land. 

So many American houses are 
determined to conquer Europe, 
and to implant their merchandise 
throughout hitherto unaccustomed 
trails, that hastily collected and 
trained sales forces are shipped 
across the Atlantic and the Pacific, 
unaware of the pitfalls which most 
surely exist. 

The seasoned tourist, on pleas- 
ure bent, seems to go through two 
complex stages of assimilation: on 
his initial visit, he makes quite a 
mess of it through lack of a proper 
sense of proportion. Very largely, 
he causes himself to be cordially 
detested. But the next, and the 
next time and from then on, he 
learns that adaptability is one of 
the most beautiful of all human 
attributes. It gets you much; it 
goes far. 

Out of New York territory alone 
this past year, seventy-two groups 
of salesmen were sent abroad. 
They ranged from units of thirty, 
to much smaller contingents, but 
it was admitted by a generous pro- 
portion of the sales managers that 
80 per cent of the salesmen had 
never been on a_ trans-Atlantic 


know the difference be- 
tween English sole and 
the bottom of a Lan- 


» liner before and did not 


3 cashire boot. They 
SA were bright men, clever 
sO men, men of substan- 

O) tial experience, but 


their foreign exploits 


Were: Zero, 


I asked one of these 
sales managers if he did not think 
he was making a mistake in ship- 
ping chaps to foreign soil who 
were not at least moderately accli- 
mated. He shook his head wear- 


ily. “Tell me where you can find 
such men as you recommend,” he 
replied. “There is no such animal. 
They have been gobbled up long 
since. I must simply do the best 
I can.” 

But other firms and other sales 
managers are solving this problem 
in a wholesomely different manner. 
Just before I left for Europe, I was 
privileged to visit a sort of “School 
of Conduct for Foreign Salesmen.” 

It had been started eight months 
before by an export house in the 
down-town district of New York. 
From the company’s great factor- 
ies, high-grade employees, in many 
cases department heads out of 
production plants, were chosen 
because of their knowledge of con- 
ditions abroad and because they 
were familiar with both the lan- 
guages and the customs. These 
men were invariably foreign-born. 
Groups of salesmen, scheduled 


to go abroad, were put under the 
directorial leadership of wise ol 
veterans who could coach them jp 
“how to behave.” At the same 
time, they acquired at least a smat. 
tering of the languages they were 
soon to encounter. The company 
was most enthusiastic over the 
“school.” Reports from the other 
side had it that 
those men who 
had taken _ this 
preliminary course 
were unquestion- 
ably more suc- 
cessful than green 
salesmen shunted 
into new territory 
‘ without the ghost 
of an idea of what 
it was all about. 
One impressive 
thought occurred 
to me during my 
trips around Eu- 
rope: adaptability 
is perhaps the 
most essential 
weapon—or vir- 
tue—an American 
salesman can pos- 
If he learns 
suavely and dis- 
creetly to smother 
his personal van- 
ity, his inherent Yankee bumptu- 
ousness, his deep-rooted tendency 
to compare everything abroad with 
things at home, he has traveled 
three-fourths of the road to suc- 
cess. He will be welcomed every- 
where; he will make friends, and it 
must be remembered, all the while, 
that friendship is a deeper, more 
spiritual proposition abroad, than 
it apparently is at home. It is con- 
stantly asserting itself in every 
business contact. 

Certain issues can never be 
forced. Mention has been made of 
the singular way in which the 
British Isles have been coaxed into 
chewing gum; an almost unbeliev- 
able accomplishment if you know 
anything of the English tempera- 
ment. During one of my business 
motor trips through the Dickens 
country I came upon two charac: 
teristic types along a village street. 
One was a solemn-visaged country 
vicar, the other an exalted British 
tourist, on a Bank-Holiday ver 
ture into pastures rustic. They had 
just come from a small shop and 
were chewing gum. 
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It did not come natural. They 
were having a blawstedly tough 
time of it, I would say. The vicar 
had tried to play with it a bit, pull 
it out of his mouth, and test its 
astounding elasticity. But the gum 
became caught in his ears and his 
hair. His companion was equally 
unfortunate, for the sticky, unman- 
ageable gum would not behave 
when handled, which, of course, it 
was not meant to be. 

The shop window was a radiant 
display of a well-known American 
chewing gum. Moreover, it was 
obviously a vogue throughout the 
village. Almost everybody was 
doing the best he could with it. 
At a hotel in Torquay, we met the 
man who was responsible for 
activities in that quiet, picturesque 


country. He smiled when we told 
him of the incident. And then he 
said: 


“Nobody would chew it over 
here for the mere sake of chewing 
gum. We advertise it as a health 
measure. I have been guilty of 
a very nefarious practice: in these 
small villages, I have been putting 
up, when I could, at the homes of 
vicars. They have been charming 
people, always. And I talked 
health and gum. Before I left, I 
managed to make entire families 


(Right, below) Typical vista of the 
garden of a European “Kersaal” or 
public recreation palace. American 
firms are discovering the advantages 
of securing displays in them, because, 
sooner or later, everyone in that com- 
munity is a visitor. 


(Left, below) A famous old bridge of 
Lucerne. It connects two communi- 
ties, the old and the new. On one 
side, American merchandise is to an 
extent unpopular, because veterans in 
that section explain, American sales- 
men have been far too flamboyant in 
their methods. But in Lucerne proper, 
on the other side, contact with tour- 
ists has forced a market. 


see that chewing gum was good 
for the digestion, whitened dis- 
colored teeth, and lots of other 
desirable things. You would be 
surprised to observe to what an 
extent the countryside followed in 
the wake of the local vicar and the 
women folks of the vicarage. A 
precedent had been set. 

“But there has been something 
far more subtle and _ significant 
than this palpable subterfuge on 
my part; myself and my men have 
virtually become British subjects, 
in thought, act and deed. We wear 
English clothes. I have four suits 
which I brought over with me 
from America, and I have never 
bad them on. I have become a 
camera fiend with a purpose. When 
I strike a new village, I go about 


(Right) A characteristic scene in 
Delft, that famous city where rare 
china is made. These city gates 
stand not one block from a shop 
where the merchandise of an 
American manufacturer of china, 
has long been displayed and sold. 
Think of it—in the very strong- 
hold of this very class of goods! 


(Circle) Shops in Europe are small 
but prosperous, and there are per- 
fect nests of them in each neigh- 
borhood. American salesmen have 
managed, to a very considerable 
extent, along such picturesque 
streets as this, to secure windows 
for the bold display of their goods. 


fi 
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taking snap-shots; I ask permis- 
sion of peasants to snap their 
flower gardens and their little 
homes with thatched roofs. And 
I am careful to tell them what I 
actually feel—that the country is 
beautiful beyond words. 


“And yet I have heard Ameri- 
can salesmen right here on the 
streets of Torquay, while solicit- 
ing business, complain of the 
weather, complain of the food, 
complain of the small hotels, com- 
plain of the way the stores are 
operated, complain of—everything 
in general. Why say—when I’m 
over here, I read only English 
newspapers and magazines, and I 
never, never, never ask for charac- 
teristically American dishes.” 

It was on the street, in front of 
the show rooms of an American- 
built automobile, a very small and 
rather shoddy car, too, by the way, 
that I heard a heated altercation 


between the sales representative 
of that machine, and the chauffeur 
of one of the finest of all auto- 
mobiles constructed, an _ Italian 
product, perfect in every detail. 

And this fool salesman was try- 
ing to tell the chauffeur, a native, 
that “America had the universe 
licked in the matter of manufac- 
turing automotive products.” The 
little piece of tin gin- 


swaggeringly wave their flags and 
emphasize their home-land atmos- 
phere. They are peopled with 
Americans in their illustrations 
while seeking to sell the foreigner ; 
their background accessories are 
purely of the United States and 
not often understood. It is much 
as if the American manufacturer 
said: “See how much more pro- 


atmosphere and viewpoint. The 
illustrations used in The States. 
however gorgeous, are not re- 
hashed for British consumption, 
New illustrations are painted for 
this specific campaign. 

A characteristic bit of diplo- 
macy came to my notice the other 
day in an English magazine. The 
picture was of an English mother, 

comforting her little 


gerbread he had be- 
side him may have 
possessed __ desirable 
qualities at the price, 
but it was stupid to 
hint that it was in the 
class with certain 
English, French and 
Italian motor cars. 

The crowd that had 
collected was amused. 
Some displayed signs 
of disgust. It was 
just the wrong sort 
of approach to get set 
going on foreign soil. 
The wonder is that 
salesmen of this stripe 
are not ridden out of 
town on a rail. 


On still another oc- ran he failing tov 


casion, I watched a je 
friend of mine, who is heaith 
attempting to build a 
sales for American es 
toilet articles in 
France—the_ rural 
communities more 
particularly—enter a 
shop which featured 
a large sign: “Ameri- 
can Brands for Sale 
Here.” 


“# 


ape 


boy, who was plainly 
downcast. The garl 
of the youngster was 
English in every line. 
And the text carried 
on with this basic 
idea. There was even 
a cricket bat in his 
| hand. Puffed Rice 

advertising abroad 
shat changes its complex- 
ion and its illustra- 
tive and copy mood, 
with every land vis- 


ited. Palmolive does 
not show — charac- 
teristically beautiful 


American girls in its 
beauty arguments on 
paper; the girls are 
British, in England, 
and French in France, 
and so on. 

The American sales- 
man abroad, with a 
wise sense of propor- 
tion and of the fitness 
of things in general, 


is sadly handicapped 
| by advertising, pre- 
| pared back in Amer- 


; ica, with never a hint 
of the atmosphere ot 


And I came to note 
that whenever he had 
personal purchases to 
make, of one kind or 
another, he looked 
about until he could locate the old 
American brands which he had 
always known and used. Yet 
when aguing with dealers in that 
section, he brought up a thousand 
reasons why there should be no 
prejudice against goods because 
they bore the American mark. 

It has been brought very forc- 
ibly to my attention on_ this 
European trip that the advertis- 
ing, abroad, of American products, 
often shows undiplomatic phases 
which are comparable with the 


lack of tact on the part of our 


salesmen. Some of these campaigns 
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Too many American advertisers make the fatal mistake of 
using American copy to try to sell in the English market. 
Here’s an example of a decidedly “English” advertisement of 
an American product—English in illustration and text. 


gressive we are than you. Note 
our type of bath-room, our kind of 
kitchen, our brand of modern im- 
provements and electrical accesso- 
ries.” And the copy “talks” with 
all the bravado and up-stage self- 
assurance of the very young and 
very immature salesmen one some- 
times meets over here—in all of 
Europe. 

Grape-Nuts enjoys an ever-in- 
creasing sale in many of the coun- 
tries abroad. Take England, where 
it has become actually a vogue: 
the advertising seeks to saturate 
itself with British people, manners, 


the new territory to 
be won over. He may 
work very hard and 
still feel the dead 
weight of advertising 
which is tearing down as fast as 
ever he can build. 

This is especially lamentable 
because there are so many adver- 
tising agencies—either American 
agencies with foreign branches, or 
foreign agencies—who are espec- 
ially fitted to produce advertising 
copy that meets these conditions. 

All too often Americans pro- 
ceed on the supposition that hu 
man nature is the same all over the 
world. Human nature is much the 
same in England as in America, 
but it comes in different packages. 

(To be continued.) 
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Four Days out of every week- 


lk) WALTER THOMPSON CO. 


ADVERTISING 


England must seek her food 
supply overseas 


The British edition of ‘Population 
and its Distribution,’’ a compact 
analysis of the British market, has 
just been completed. We shall be 
glad to send youa copy upon request. 


O feed her dense pop- 
ulation of 47,000,000 
“4 people England is a 
$2 constant and heavy 
buyer of foreign food products 
of all kinds. Her own soil yields 
less than half enough to supply 
her needs. 


American manufacturers alive 
to this opportunity are building 
up increased sales volume in this 
great market. 


One canned food product, for 
sixteen years a leader in America, 
entered English markets four 
years ago. In the face of vigor- 
ous competition from similar 


NEW YORK 


articles already established, it has 
achieved a large and growing 
volume. 


Another food product grown 
in the United States has within 
eighteen months captured 25% 
of the British market on this 
particular product, acknowledged 
the most competitivein the world. 


The experience of the J. Walter 
Thompson Company with these 
and other products selling in 
Great Britain and on the conti- 
nent has shown that the same 
principles that have won leader- 
ship in America will achieve 
success abroad. 


SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 


CHICAGO BOSTON CINCINNATI 
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“You have proved to us that Sales Executives . . . 
are close readers of SALES MANAGEMENT” 


Mr. H. W. Stodghill is using SALES MANAGEMENT every month. 


S mu ivi. ive President & General Monee 
RoweRrT W. BINGHAM, Sdetor & /ublisher EMANUEL LEVI, bere Presiden ye 


The Conrier-Zournal 
THE LOUISVILLE TIMES 


OFFICE OF Titk 
BUSINESS MANAGER 


fugust 7, 1025. 


Sales Management, 
Ravenswood & Leland Sts., 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Attention: J. V. Weintz, Manager Advertising Sales. 


Gentlemen: 


Acknowledging your favor of August 4th, permit 
us to thank you for the promptness with which you supplied this data, 


Entering the fourth month of our schedule in Sales 
Management, we are glad to let you know that we have found the sales 
executives who read and contribute to your splendid publication ac- 
tively interested in the remarkable growth and development of the 
Louisville market in recent years, and the extraordinary coverage of 
this field offered by these famous Kentucky newspapers. 


Louisville proper has shown a population growth of 
over 35% within the past six years during which period the circulation 
of these newspapers have practically doubled. 


You have proved to us that the Sales Executives who are 
interested in such important market developments are close readers of 
Sales Management. 


Very truly yours, 


H. W. Stodghill 
Business Managef. 


SALES MANAGEMENT HAS MORE SALES EXECUTIVE SUBSCRIBERS 
THAN THE THREE OTHER SALES AND ADVERTISING JOURNALS COMBINED 


— 
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This specially built 
truck is designed to 
create good-will, se- 
cure general publi- 
city, and educate the 
public on fountain 
pen manufacturing 
processes. 


How Sheaffer Takes the 
Factory to the Consumer 


Special Car Carrying Pen Displays Educates Dealers, 
Clerks and Public on Manufacturing Processes 


A sisng car equipped adver- 


tising car has been put into 

operation by the Sheaffer 
Pen Company of Fort Madison, 
lowa, for the purpose of carrying 
a display of the company’s prod- 
ucts to cities in which the com- 
pany has dealers. 


Display cars of the elaborate 
character of this one are usually 
employed by companies which 
manufacture products which are 
too bulky and too heavy to be car- 
ried conveniently by salesmen. 
The Sheaffer Company, however, 
is using the truck pictured above 
for the purpose of educating the 
public as to the method of manu- 
facture of fountain pens. Due to 
the great number of pens on the 
market of different kinds and qual- 
ities, the company felt that if the 
public could be given some idea of 
the method of manufacture of the 
Sheaffer product, together with the 
care which is exercised in the mak- 
ing, that the quality of the product 
would be better appreciated. 


The salesmen of the company 
carry information of this character, 
but they should be occupied chiefly 
with securing orders and teaching 
dealers efficient re-sale methods, 
an official of the company points 
out. So the special car has been 
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designed to take care of the edu- 
cational feature. 


Three views of the Sheaffer 
truck are shown above. It is built 
on a special body on a white truck 
chassis, and is equipped with pneu- 
matic tires. The interior of the car 
contains display cases showing the 
various processes of manufacture 
of all parts of the pen, from the 
raw material to the finished prod- 
uct. 


The car is parked in a selected 
location in each city, where it re- 
mains from one to four days. Each 
visitor to the car is asked to reg- 
ister and is presented with a 
sample bottle of Skrip, a new 
fountain pen writing fluid. 

No merchandise of any kind is 
sold from the car, and orders are 
not solicited either from the public 
at large or from dealers. Demon- 
strations are given in the car, and 
the driver and his assistant devote 
their time to spreading the policies 
of the company among the retail 
dealers and clerks in the vicinity. 


The demonstrations are of a 
practical nature directed mainly to 
the new Sheaffer Lifetime fountain 
pen desk set, which is placed on 
demonstration by dealers in the 
various banks and _ important 


public offices near the location of 
the car. 


The car was started on its first 
trip the first of September, and 
during the greater part of that 
month was located in Chicago and 
surrounding suburbs. The first of 
October it was sent to Michigan, 
where it will be shown at the sta- 
tioners’ convention to be held in 
Grand Rapids October 12-15. Dur- 
ing the winter it will tour the 
southern states, returning to the 
northern territory next summer. 
It will stop at each town where 
Sheaffer dealers are located. 

The company reports that the 
car has already met with consid- 
erable success and favor among 
Sheaffer dealers, as well as with 
the general public. Dealers who 
have heard of it in other territories 
have asked if special trips can be 
made by the car so it will be near 
their stores. Schools have taken 
entire classes of students through 
the car so that the industry of pen 
construction can be more thor- 
oughly understood. 

The car is in charge of Mr. O. R. 
Johnston, assisted by Mrs. John- 
ston, and a porter. The porter is 
employed to drive and to keep the 
car and merchandise in immaculate 
condition. 
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MPERIAL fans have the 
laugh on the poor unfor- 
tunate birds who continue 
to wear old fashioned poorly 


fitting underwear. But their 


number is becoming smaller 
day by day—our great force 
of direct salesmen is adding 
more thousands to Im- 
“perial’s satisfied list. Our 
direct salesmen are finding 
it real fun to take orders for 
Imperial Underwear — and 
they're making almost unbe- 
lievable big earnings doing 


so! 


Add $30.00 to $50.00 a Week 


to Your Earnings 


Famous Drop Seat 
Cinches Big Profits 


Imperial Underwear has the 
famous Drop Seat which con- 
sists of one single piece of cloth 
30 that it fits the seat with per- 
fect ease and comfort, just like 
a-pair of trousers. There are no 
laps or folds to sit on. Nor are 
there any buttons or superfluous 
seams. 
Once a customer of yours has 
worn Imperial Drop Seat 
derwear, he'll never go back t 
the old kind. And when he 
wants more amr ig 74 what 
will he do? COME TO YOU 
of course, because ‘no retail store 
~—and no one else, can supply 
him wih iti There's repeat 
business for .you without any 
re? 


rActy, 
er ane Baaked 3 a Seem Dae! MT Lah (0, 


After 15 Years of Store Selling, IMPERIAL 
UNDERWEAR is Sold Direct to Wearer 


When our Board of Directors decided actual cost t 
to market Imperial Underwear direct- bare sent 


to-wearer instead of through retail 
stores, thousands of wide-awake sales- 
men quickly Utopia of all seli- $200.00 one a ¢ 


ing prapasitions, i the immense big lines remain. 


money-making po A product tach a on Ge 
in constant de arqay-unangr onally i: dver- Hi send it to 
tised—known everywhere—prices below 
retail stores. r 
La uner we did one of the biggest who must agree to ret 
nm our history, and thousands full rei innd of the deposi 
dy business with it + 
But wh: aheves line app 
s not like selling an ta- complete FREE outfit or 
known line thet requires much pioneer, one—-ACT NOW... The bi 
ing and coki. canvas sing. In tho rusant ds wear business is 


of homes the name “Imperial” is well day you save by r 
known. And. now that we have been to us, m eans actual to you. 
able to reduce the prices to below-retail . S, Kantkner, Sales Manager 


level, salesmen are finding it easy to The IMPERIAL 
WEAR 


take orders and make money every- 
where. And that's why our fall and CORPORATION 
PIQUA, OHIO 


of being a world-record breaker. W in- 
ter underwear is in bigger demand, and 
the unit sale is larger Every order 
brings more meucy to the salesman. 
Now a Big Producers Line 
Many salesmen who had our famous 
Free line have asked us tor a big, elab- 
orate line to which they can devote most 
or,all of their time. We have prepared 
such a mead a ane Se styles, 
bi ie. swa' nd PLE SUIT 
OF FINE “UNDE RWEAR ‘which we 


Are Advertising 


are offering to producers for only a 


deposit—just a fraction of the 


Property? 


Ideas Public 


In Which a New Member of the Ancient Order 
of Copy-Cats is Introduced to Our Readers 


OME time ago the Cooper 

Underwear Company of Ke- 

nosha, Wisconsin, started a 
newspaper campaign which was 
illustrated by a series of cartoons 
depicting fat men whose life was 
made miserable because of ill-fit- 
ting underwear. 

In each of these advertisements 
(which were practically nothing 
more than cartoons and captions) 
one supremely happy fat man was 
shown. This man was, of course, 
the one man of the group who had 
made the discovery that Cooper’s 
underwear is made to fit fat men. 
The entire campaign was based on 
the idea that Cooper’s dealers 


By Eugene Whitmore 


take especial pains in fitting fat 
men. And if fat men are so suc- 
cessfully fitted, of course every 
other man could get a good fit in 
a Cooper garment. 

The campaign was unusually 
successful. It brought much com- 
ment from dealers and there was 
a big jump in sales of Cooper’s 
underwear, particularly in the 
sizes made for large men. 

Two distinct ideas were used in 
the campaign. First, the cartoon 
method of getting the story across, 
and second the idea of making a 
special appeal to fat men, in order 
to stress the fact that all men can 
be successfully fitted. Everything 


about the campaign was in strik- 
ing contrast to the usual run of 
underwear advertising. 


As everyone knows, most under- 
wear advertisements show men 
who are as handsome, lithe and 
good looking as the Arrow collar 
men. The models used in nearly 
all the underwear advertisements 
would make a chorus boy turn 
green with envy. So when the 
Cooper people began this cam- 
paign using cartoons to depict 
men who are about as easy to look 
at as a hippopotamus, and nearly 
as heavy, there was a lot of com- 
ment. A check-up made by the 

(Cntinued on page 554) 
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¥ 


of 9,846 
in six months! 
Gain of 16,395 
in a year! Larg- 
est daily circulation 
ever attained in Ohio! 


174,1 7O of this is City 


circulation! A 
GAIN of 8,346 in six’ months; a 
GAIN of 16,946 in a year; now 
over 60,000 more city circulation 
than any morning daily newspaper, 
and more CITY circulation than 
the other evening daily newspaper 


has TOTAL circulation! 


THIS is CLEVELAND’S news- 
paper! Cleveland people say so! 


Cleveland Press 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES:— ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, INC., 


CLEVELAND, CINCINNATI, SAN FRANCISCO, SEATTLE, LOS ANGELES 


250 Park Ave., New York City 410 N. Michigan Blvd., Chicago SCRTENSPAPER 


——_ 
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PHOENIX MUTUAL LIER INST BANEE CO. 
Sy HAM TV ORD, CONN 


ove PVORD. ©F 
AMC REISE A OWE TOEE, Meesene 


September 24, 1925 


Mre John UM. Phoenix 
Hartford, Conn. 


Dear Sir: 
We have set aside for you as an employer, a book which presents 
an entirely new, and we believe one of the best solutions to s 


problem which has given eaployers much concern. 


Although this brochure is just fresh from the press, and, bee 


cause of its cost, is not available for "broadcast" distribution, 


we have already had requests for more than 2000 copies. 


The plan which it explains promotes thrift and self-respect 
emong your emphoyees, and stabilizes the human element of your 
organization. Practically all that is asked of you is your ep- 
proval, for it requires no investment on your part. It is not 
"Group Insurance.” 


A public announcement will shortly be made through the national 
magazines, suggesting that employers be consulted concerning 
the plan. Hance, the booklet wili not only summarize its ede 
vantages to you, but will also enable you to anticipate ques~ 
tions from interested employees, 


The explanation. i3 not long, but is packed with possibilities. 


"PHOENIX METEAL LIFE INSURANCE CO 
OF MAR PRORD Cae 
ANC HIBALD AWEEOI, Cres 


Septemoer 24, 1925 


Mr. John N. Phoenix 
Hartford, Conn. 


Dear Sir: 


You will recall receiving a few days ago a letter explaining 
that we are holding for you a book which presenta a new and 
effective solution of a problem to which employers have given 
much thought. 


No broadcast distribution of this brochure is being made be~- 
cause of its cost. But its explanation of a plan which pro- 
motes thrift and self-respect among employees has lead nearly 
1000 employers to ask for their copies since you received ovr 
letter. 


Then, too, we have just had prepared some facsimiles of the 
announcement which is to be made thru the magazines suggeste 
ing that employers be consulted on the subject. 


After you have reed the inclosed copy, you will understend in 
part how the plan, which is not Group Incurance, helps to 
etabilize the human element of your organization. The book- 
let will give complete details, and wiil enable you te antici- 
pate questions from interested employees. 


You will be under no obligatfon in mailing the inclosed card, 


4 


L——} 


but will receive an explanation which tes not long, yet which 
is packed with possibilities. The stemped onvelope is ready 


Tho only chligation in maili h dq t | 
y & ling the inclosed card is that we | to start your copy on its wey. 


send your copy at once. A stamped envelope is provided for 
your convenience. 

Yours very. truly, 

Yours very truly, 


y, 


WO J z | SHC:B Vice President 
Vise President 


a 
a 
ao 
cal 


Thirty-Five Per Cent Returns from 
a Two-Letter Campaign 


Salesmen Compile List for a Mailing to Crystallize Interest Aroused 
by National Advertising of Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company 


By Herbert C. Skiff 


Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company, Hartford, Connecticut 


NTEREST aroused by national advertising was a part of our which this national advertising 
advertising is, I sometimes program. The major problem would invariably create. We knew 
think, like a powerful stream was, not what to say, but how to that we must find some way to 
of water which has never been harness the stream of interest concentrate a certain amount of 
harnessed, but which the interest into action 
flows on and on without if we were to derive the 
moving any wheels of maximum results from 
commerce. This is not our expenditure. 
the fault of the adver- Our new life insur- 
using, any more than it ance plan, technically 
is the fault of the Gentlemen: called the salary allot- 
Str 2 e } Please send along the booklet which you are hold- = 
mea at ate Be | anne tec aie | emt ln, sno wh 
x Salary Allotment plan mentioned in your letter. > 5S ally as 
before they can deliver group insurance, for 
any amount of concen- hcl a3 ; oe | under our plan the in- 
trated power, sonia aed sured pays the full 
W hen we recently de- amount of the premiums 
cided to announce a new Re whereas in the so-called 
Msurance plan, national | Ry Sed (Ee hence en See group insurance plan 
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Puopsrx Mervav Lorre Inscrance Company 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


ADDRESS 


the employee usually the 


premiums. 


pays 


Our first problem was, of course, 
to sell the employees who would 
participate in the plan by taking 
out insurance and _ authorizing 
their employers to deduct the 
monthly premiums from their pay 
envelopes, sending the combined 
premiums to the insurance com- 
pany. 

The solution to this problem 
was national advertising. This 
advertising was designed to inter- 
est the employee up to the point 
of asking his employer about the 
plan, or at least to put him in a 
receptive frame of mind in the 
event the employer agreed to enter 
into the plan to the extent of 
making the salary deductions and 
forwarding them to the insurance 
company. 

But we felt that this national 
advertising was not enough. We 
knew that we must give the 
employer the information to 
answer the employee’s questions. 


Mailing Lists from Salesmen 


The desirability of forming fa- 
vorable contact with employers on 
which the salesman might follow 
through was measured only by the 
potentiality for a wonderful sales 
opportunity in each case. And so 
each salesman was instructed to 
prepare a list of employers in his 
territory, with whom, in his judg- 
ment, a contact should be made. 
Heretofore, the salesman’s experi- 
ence in building mailing lists had 
been limited to that of listing pros- 
pects for personal insurance. Con- 
sequently, the names of some exec- 
utives received probably did not 
necessarily represent the men con- 
cerned with the personnel prob- 
lems of the organization. Never- 
theless, the name of an individual 
in the concern was secured in 
most, although not all, cases. 


An attractive brochure had been 
prepared for use in explaining the 
plan to employers, and it was 
decided to make that the founda- 
tion of the “direct mail dam” 
which should head off the flow of 
prospect interest into the sluice- 
way. In the interest of economy, 
it seemed best to send the booklet 
only to those from whom a re- 
quest for it might be received, and 
therefore, a short time before the 
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magazine advertising was released 
the following letter was sent to 
the whole list of employers: 
Mr. John M. Phoenix, 
Hartford, Connecticut. 
Dear Sir: 

We have set aside for you as an em- 
ployer, a book which presents an entirely 
new, and we believe one of the best solu- 


tions to a problem which has given émploy- 
ers much concern. 

Although this brochure is just fresh 
from the press, and, because of its cost, 
is not available for “broadcast” distribu- 
tion, we have already had request for 
more than 2,000 copies. 


The plan which it explains promotes 
thrift and self-respect among your em- 
ployees, and stabilizes the human element 
of your organization. Practically all that 
is asked of you is your approval, for it 
requires no investment on your part. It 
is not “Group Insurance.” 

A public announcement will shortly be 
made through the national magazines, 
suggesting that employers be consulted 
concerning the plan. Hence, the booklet 
will not only summarize its advantages to 
you, but will also enable you to anticipate 
questions from interested employees. 

The explanation is not long, but is 
packed with possibilities. 

The only obligation in mailing the in- 
closed card is that we send your copy, at 
once. A stamped envelope is provided for 
your convenience. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) S. H. CORNWELL, 
Vice President. 

An analysis of the copy will 
bring out these points: 

1. Everyone likes to learn about 
something new. Since other em- 
ployers have been interested in the 
solution of the problem met by the 
plan described, presumably the 
plan will be of interest to the 
reader, too. The reader is brought 
right into the opening paragraph. 

2. The treatment of the letter 
throughout is intended to arouse 
curiosity. 

3. The prospect is flattered just 
a little by the fact that he has been 
picked out to receive a copy of a 
book which is not being sent to 
everybody. That the brochure 
must be worth-while is attested to 
by the number of requests for it 
already received. 

4. Just enough of the benefits to 
the employer are described to 
“whet the appetite.” The suspi- 
cions that this may be “Group In- 
surance” about which he knows, 
and that he may have to spend 
some of his money, are set at rest. 

5. The preparation for questions 
which his employees will expect 
him to answer is a_ powerful 


“primer” in securing his request 
for information. 

6. The reply card and stamped 
envelope make it easy to mail the 
request. 

It was exceedingly gratifying to 
receive a response of 23.55 per cent 
replies from this letter, but it was 
also desired to get before the 
employers who had not replied q 
reprint of the advertisement, as 
soon as it appeared in the mag- 
azines. Therefore, a second letter, 
inclosing a reproduction of the 
advertisement was sent to those 
who had not already answered, It 
emphasized and recapitulated the 
subject of the first, as follows: 
Mr. John M. Phoenix, 

Hartford, Connecticut. 
Dear Sir: 

You will recall receiving a few days 
ago a letter explaining that we are hold- 
ing for you a book which presents a new 
and effective solution of a problem to 
which employers have given much thought. 

No broadcast distribution of this bro- 
chure is being made because of its cost, 
But its explanation of a plan which pro- 
motes thrift and self-respect among em- 
ployees has led nearly 1,000 employers to 


ask for their copies since you received our 
letter. 

Then, too, we have just had prepared 
some facsimiles of the announcement which 
is to be made through the magazines sug- 
gesting that employers be consulted on the 
subject. 

After you have read the inclosed copy, 
you will understand in part how the plan, 
which is not Group Insurance, helps to 
stabilize the human element of your organ- 
ization. The booklet will give complete 
details, and will enable you to anticipate 
questions from interested employees. 

You will be under no obligation in mail- 
ing the inclosed card, but will receive an 
explanation which is not long, yet which 
is packed with possibilities. The stamped 
envelope is ready to start your copy on 
its way. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) S$. H. CORNWELL, 
Vice President. 


To this letter 11.54 per cent of 
those written responded, asking 
for further particulars. 

Both of these letters were pre 
pared on __ linen-finished, die- 
stamped, letterheads of the Mor- 
arch size. The letters were mult 
graphed, carefully filled in, and 
bore the pen-signed signature of a 
vice president of the company. 
The inclosures were a return er 
velope on which a two cent stamp 
was provided, and a reply card, on 
which the recipient was to supply 
his name and address. The letters 
were sent out as first-class mail, 

(Continued on page 556) 
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The new interest that the vote has brought into the lives of women has 

day § made THE LITERARY DIGEST as necessary to women as it is to men. 
hold- + 
ten In the old days women’s supreme interests were three: COOKING, 
em to P 
ows | CHILDREN, CLOTHES, to which has now been added CITIZENSHIP. 
The new duties and responsibilities, the opportunities in business 
s ™ Band in the professions, the need to know what is going on in order to talk 
“" T and act intelligently, have made women turn to The Digest in such large 
‘tia JP numbers that to-day The Digest is actually read by a few more women 
ont | ‘han men, and it is preferred by the women in Digest homes, who by a 
| er large majority vote it to be more necessary than any women’s magazine. 
/ P sti 7 . > a . 
nal The 1925 analysis of The Digest’s circulation fixes the number of 
mle Headers and divides them as to age and sex. We found that there are: 
1 mail- ° 
‘whieh 2,388,925 Womenand Girl Readers 
‘amped 
oy 2,320,368 Men and Boy Readers 
a 4 Readers per family 
»sident. 
nt of The Digest is preeminent as a family magazine. Examine its advertising pages and note 
sking a ; 

the regular appearance of the advertising of those who make products used in the home and 
> pre: for the personal use of the women who read The Digest. Many of America’s greatest adver- 
Bc tisers of household products are regular Digest users. 
pare A greater number of intelligent women can be reached through The Digest than through 
: ' any other medium and with women, as with men, there is nothing that takes the place. of 
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In this cabinet are 
the names, addres- 
ses, etc., of 108,800 
IDENTIFIED 
dealers who are 
Elks—covering 
nearly every divi- 
sion of retailselling 


Identified 
Dealers 


read and own 


Ghe GIRs 


Magazine 


The Largest Magazine for Men 


850,000 Identified Subscribers 


50 East 42nd St. 


Let us tell you 
how we put this 
tremendous 
dealer force to 
work for the 
benefit of Elks 
Magazine adver- 
tisers. A letter 
on your business 
letterhead will 
bring you this 
information — at 
no cost to you 


6,000 JEWELERS 


1,600 UNDERTAKERS 


2,000 TOBACCONISTS 
1,200 LUMBER DLRS. 
9,000 FURNITURE DLRS. 


6,500 DRUGGISTS 
20,000 DOCTORS 


44,000 GENL. MCHTS. 


New York City 
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Place Blame for Returned Goods 
on Salesmen’s Shoulders 


Too Many Salesmen Making No Effort to Reduce Volume of Returned 
Goods, is Cause for Increase of this Evil, Say 


HE sales manager of a 
medium-sized jobbing house 


recently started keeping 
track of returned goods in a new 
way. He began checking up the 
flow of returned goods in relation 
to the salesman’s trips. What he 
found was astonishing. 


Suppose a salesman would visit 
Smiths’ Corners, Fish Lake and 
Trail Junction, on Monday, Tues- 
day, and Wednesday. Almost in- 
variably on Tuesday there would 
be a batch of returned goods from 
Smiths’ Corners, on Wednesday 
another batch from Fish Lake, and 
on Thursday or Friday another 
shipment of returned goods from 
Trail Junction. 


Returned Goods Follow Salesmen 


Time and again this sales man- 
ager found that returned goods 
followed salesmen’s visits. It 
seemed as though the salesmen 
actually encouraged the return of 
goods. Week after week he found 
certain salesmen’s routes would be 
almost an exact index of the vol- 
ume of returned goods for the 
latter part of the week, and the 
frst part of the following week. 


Some of the best salesmen in the 
organization were the worst 
offenders in this respect. It some- 
times seemed as though every 
drive on certain lines, or every 
good sales record by certain men, 
would be marred by a deluge of 
returned goods in a short time. 

“How are these men selling?” 
the sales manager asked himself. 
“What can they be doing—putting 
out goods on an approval basis?” 
“Were some of the salesmen con- 
ducting some sort of a business 
based on the circulating library 
plan?” 

Often the dealer would return 
one shipment of goods only to 
order a shipment of duplicate 
items of another brand. One case 
was found where a dealer returned 
a dozen saws and ordered, on the 
same day, another dozen, only of 
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a different brand. A check-up 
showed that the salesman was try- 
ing to make a record on one brand 
of saws and had simply permitted 
the dealer to switch brands at the 
expense of the house. This was, 
of course, an unusual and an iso- 
lated case, but it served to show 
how lax the salesman had grown 
in the matter of looking after the 
interests of the house in the mat- 
ter of returned goods. 


After convincing himself that 
the returned goods problem was 
largely in the hands of his sales- 
men, the sales manager started 
making one and two-day trips with 
some of the worst offenders. Prior 
to making his trip, he made no 
complaint about returned goods. 
None of the salesmen had any in- 
timation that he was with him for 
the sole purpose of studying the 
returned goods problem. So the 
salesmen took no pains to change 
their tactics when a dealer brought 
up the matter of returning some- 
thing. 


When Re-Selling is Necessary 


On his first day out, one dealer 
made the usual complaint about 
slow sales, overstocks and poor 
collections. In this town there had 
been for some months a gang of 
bridge builders who were erecting 
a number of bridges for the coun- 
ty. At the behest of some of them, 
he had ordered some special tools. 
But the bridge-building gang had 
left town before they bought any 
of the tools he ordered. He wanted 
to know if he could return them 
for credit. 

“Oh, I guess that'll be all right,” 
the salesman said. “That is, of 
course, providing you treat me 
right today’”—the last phrase said 
jokingly, but with the implication 
that if an order were forthcoming 
it would be all right to ship back 
the tools. 

Then the sales manager took a 
hand. He switched the subject 
from the slow-moving tools to 


Two Sales Managers 


other items in the line and in a 
few minutes had the dealer inter- 
ested in several new lines. With 
the salesman’s help, they soon had 
an order fixed up for a much 
larger quantity than the salesman 
would have sold. Then the sales 
manager said, “Let’s see those 
tools you wanted to send back.” 

The dealer took him off to one 
corner of the store and picked 
them up. The sales manager saw 
instantly that the tools should be 
in every well-stocked store, and he 
told the merchant so. He demon- 
strated their use and in a few min- 
utes convinced the dealer that they 
could be sold. They were not 
returned. 


When Dealers Impose 


During this trip several similar 
cases were handled in a similar 
manner. Time and again dealers 
dragged out some out-of-season 
merchandise, some slow seller, or 
some shop-worn item, and wanted 
to return it for credit. In nearly 
every case it was possible to con- 
vince the dealer that it was his 
duty to keep and sell the merchan- 
dise—not return it to the jobber. 

Dealers wanted to return special 
Christmas goods which had been 
in stock for months. They wanted 
to ship back ice skates in May— 
coal shovels and other seasonable 
items which had been overlooked 
until after the season had closed. 
In one case the sales manager per- 
suaded a dealer to keep some coal 
shovels. He suggested that the 
shovels be placed in the window 
with a special price tag which re- 
ferred to them as garden shovels. 
Whether or not they sold promptly 
under their new name, we have no 
record, but at any rate it saved the 
jobber from the burden of accept- 
ing a batch of merchandise for 
which he could in no manner be 
justly responsible for. 

After this trip the sales man- 
ager issued a special letter on re- 
turned goods. He told the salesmen 
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just what had happened. He ex- 
plained that returned goods were 
costing the house a lot of money, 
cutting down profits, and ruining 
a lot of good salesmen who had 
become so lax in their methods as 
to actually encourage the return of 
merchandise. In subsequent trips 
over the territories of other sales- 
men he showed them how to com- 
bat the returned goods evil. 


Many Returns Unnecessary 


Now it would be a wonderful 
thing to be able to report that this 
house has completely solved the 
returned goods problem. But it is 
still a long way from the solution, 
although the sales manager’s ef- 
forts have been well rewarded. 
Some of the salesmen have shown 
little improvement. It isn’t pos- 
sible to change a man’s entire 
mode of selling with a few letters 
or bulletins. But in many cases 
the salesmen have cut down the 
amount of returned goods from 
their territories almost to one-half 
its former volume. 

This sales manager’s experience 
is, to some extent, typical of the 
experience of other sales managers 
who have delved into the problem 
—not from their office chairs, but 
right out in the field where the 
problem originates. 

One sales manager with whom 
the writer talked told of an ex- 
perience with one of his salesmen 
whose territory was producing a 
surprising amount of returns. This 
sales manager went out for a 
week’s trip with the salesman in 
question. 

“Oh, you know we always stand 
back of everything you sell. Let 
me put in a case. You know we'll 
take it off your hands if you can’t 
sell it.” This was a line which the 
salesman repeated over and over 
again. The sales manager heard 
it spoken by the salesman three 
times in one day. Then he told 
the salesman in plain words what 
it meant to go around day after 
day planting this idea in the minds 
of his customers. 

“We are not soliciting business 
on the basis that the merchant can 
return the goods to us. It is true 
that we will replace goods which 
have deteriorated, and we are un- 
usually liberal in making adjust- 
ments, but that doesn’t mean we 


are sending you out to encourage 
dealers to buy with a mental res- 
ervation that the merchandise can 
be returned at will.” . 

There is a vast difference in the 
way goods are sold. One salesman 
will have an unusual amount of 
returned goods, in a territory adja- 
cent to one which produces prac- 
tically no returns. It all depends 
on the manner in which the sales- 
man makes the sale. 


Any salesman will invariably 
have to face the problem of re- 
selling some of the merchandise he 
sells. Often, rather than become 
involved in a discussion with his 
customer, he will authorize its 
return. But if he has been prop- 
erly coached, he can often pitch in 
and re-sell the merchandise and 
prevent a costly return. 

Of course, there are many rea- 
sons for returned goods. Some are 
due to mistakes which can be 
traced back to the order depart- 
ment or the shipping room. Many 


others can be traced back to the 
salesman who is careless in mak- 


ing out his orders. But of recent 
years the returned goods problem 
has been aggravated by the 
increasing practice of returning 
goods simply because they haven't 
been sold; because the dealer finds 
it inconvenient to pay the bill, be- 
cause the room is needed for some- 
thing, or for. many other equally 
unjust reasons. 

“We have been putting in a lot 
of time and effort recently in try- 
ing to educate our salesmen to put 
over the idea that when a dealer 
signs an order, that he has bought 
something. But it is a difficult 
task. There is so much competi- 
tion today that the average buyer 
knows he can bulldoze us if he 
wants to. And many of them do.” 
This is the statement of one sales 
manager who recently made re- 
turned goods the main theme of a 
sales convention. 

(Continued on page 551) 


Our Salesmen Select the Car 
They Think Best 


By F. W. Jones 
President, Melba Manufacturing Company, Chicago 


E have about fifty salesmen 

in the United States, all using 
automobiles of different makes, 
and we pay the expense of opera- 
tion and maintenance. The fact 
that we allow them to choose any 
make car up to $1,800 is not done 
entirely from a disinterested stand- 
point. In case of accident, the 
company naturally assumes the re- 
sponsibility and expense. With 
every salesman familiar and satis- 
fied with the car we have bought 
for him, the number of accidents is 
greatly lessened, and there are no 
such annoying comebacks as, 
“Well, if I were permitted to drive 
a car I understood, this smash-up 
couldn’t have happened.” 


If the salesman is interested in 
owning his car, we sell it to him 
at a greatly reduced price knowing 
that he will take better care of it. 

When towns are located short 
distances apart, we request the 
salesmen to use their own cars. 


But far-off towns which must be 
approached by bad roads invite the 
use of rented cars after reaching 
the city. I believe a salesman can 
spend his time to better advantage 
calling on his customers than driv- 
ing long hours over bumpy roads 
to save a nominal train fare which 
he could make up in a small com- 
mission. After a long trip, the 
driver is dusty, out of sorts, and in 
no condition to sell, whereas a 
short train ride finds him with 
plenty of reserve energy and anx- 
ious to tackle his job. 

Most companies which rent cats 
pay for part of the accident dam- 
age, and so we throw off a good 
deal of responsibility as well as 
save the salesmen’s time and en 
ergy by using rented cars in dis 
tant cities. By combining the pet 
sonal car with the rented, the 
salesmen’s profitable hours are 
used in selling instead of “chaull- 


ing.” 
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Expanding Sales Costs- 


major problem of business 


There is a “danger line” limit to sales costs in every 
business. Cross it, and profits are wiped out. 
Raise prices and markets shrink. 


In many lines of business, economical production 
and administrative methods are being offset by 
extravagant sales costs. The only effective remedy 


: is planned selling based on facts. 
RR 
| To business men interested in increased profits 
“Member of The As- through planned selling, the member papers of the 
sociated Business Pa- P ‘ 
an, ta” te A. B. P. offer accurate information as to current 
proven _ circulations, oe : : ‘ . 
PLUS the highest conditions and practices in all industries and pro- 
tandards in all other fessions. Availing yourself of this constructive 
riments. ? ‘ ‘ 
cooperation involves no obligation. 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, INC. 


Over 120 papers reaching 54 
fields of trade and industry 


Executive Offices: 220 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Regional Advertising at Regional Rates 


Hundreds of new retail accounts, dozens of new national accounts, have 
come into The Christian Science Monitor since this new Regional plan was 
established. Monitor advertising lineage for April, May, June, July and 
August was 749,711 lines greater than for the corresponding months of 1924, 
or a gain of 44 per cent. Circulation (A. B. C. March 31, 1925), 103,062. 
Regional figures on request. 


Ask Any Monitor Advertising Office 
Sor Information 


The Christian Science Monitor 


An International Daily Newspaper Publishing SELECTED ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING OFFICES 


BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 
NEW YORK CLEVELAND LOS ANGELES PARIS 
PHILADELPHIA DETROIT SEATTLE FLORENCE 
KANSAS CITY PORTLAND 


“BUY WHAT YOU CAN USE” 
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Overlooked Opportunities in the 
Big Institutional Field 


6,500 Clubs, 2,500 Y. M. C. A.’s, 10,000 Catholic Institutions, Offer 
Big Market for Sales Managers who Know How to Serve the Buyers 


EVERAL months ago one of 

the officials of the Central 

Y. M. C. A., of Chicago, met 
the sales manager of a large soap 
company on the train. “We use a 
lot of soap—hotel size—I think 
you call it. Why don’t you bring 
in some samples and prices and see 
It you can’t land the business ?” 

A month or so later the Y. M. 
C. A. man met the sales manager 
again. “Why didn’t you come 
around,” he asked the sales man- 
ager, 

“Oh, we didn’t think the busi- 
n€ss was worth while, and we just 
neglected it, I guess,” was the sales 
Manager’s blithe answer. 

Now this one department of the 
Chicago “Y” organization was, at 
the time, in the market for a mil- 
lion bars of soap to be delivered 
within the next twelve months. 


Not a bad piece of business. Yet 
this sales manager didn’t bother to 
submit samples or prices, or so 
much as write a letter. The Y. M. 
C. A. organization referred to must 
keep on hand at all times a mini- 
mum of 25,000 bars of soap, so the 
contract would have been easy to 
fill. Moreover, it would have 
paved the way for a large quantity 
of business from other Y. M. C. 
A.’s in Chicago and elsewhere. 
Many sales managers seem to 
feel that institutional business isn’t 
worth going after, or else they feel 
that the jobbers are taking care of 
this field, and should not be inter- 
fered with. Yet they will spend 
any amount of money to win dis- 
tribution in retail stores by the use 
of detail men to back up the job- 
bers. On the other hand, many 
sales managers are going after the 


institutional business with a ven- 
geance and are reaping a good vol- 
ume of orders. 

Last summer a certain “Y” or- 
ganization was called upon to buy 
food for a number of summer 
camps. A well known canned 
goods concern was asked to submit 
samples and prices. But no sam- 
ples and prices were forthcoming. 
After the order was placed and the 
merchandise on its way to the sum- 
mer camps, the sales department of 
the canned goods company called 
up and said that they had been de- 
layed in getting a credit report on 
the Y. M. C. A. and consequently 
were unable to submit prices. Yet 
the property holdings of the Y. M. 
C. A. in question amounted to 
more than $7,000,000. 

These two instances are cited 
to show how the field, in some 
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Photo courtesy Y. M. C. A. 


Nearly every Y. M. C. A. supports 
a restaurant similar to the one 
pictured above. The little shop 
shown on the right sold more than 
$10,000 worth of candy last year. 


instances, is being overlooked, and 
how certain manufacturers and 
sales managers are passing up 
daily opportunities to extend sales. 

The Central “Y” at Chicago, 
which is in the heart of the finan- 
cial district, maintains a little lunch 
room in a small space on the 
lounge floor. As a part of the serv- 
ice of this lunch room there is a 
candy stand which last year sold 
more than ten thousand dollars’ 
worth of candy alone. In another 
department in the same building 
more than nine thousand dollars’ 
worth of sporting goods was sold, 
although no attempt was made to 
carry a full line or to push sales, 
due to the fact that there was no 
room to carry or display any vari- 
ety of stock, 

In Detroit, San Francisco and 
Chicago, the various Y. M. C. A.’s 
have worked out a plan for pooling 
purchases, so that one central pur- 
chasing agent does the majority of 
huying for all the branches. But 
in most cities where there are a 
number of branches, each building 
superintendent or business man- 
ager does his own buying. 

The Y. M. C. A. is one of the 
largest users of turkish towels 
the country. Many other items are 
purchased in huge quantities. One 
buying official of the “Y” says: 
“Wei use only the very finest 
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quality. 
stances do we go into the market 


Never under any circum- 


for seconds, or low quality mer- 
chandise of any kind. And we buy 
in goodly quantities, yet it is sur- 
prising to find sales managers 
utterly ignorant of our needs, and 
apparently uninterested in getting 
our business.” 


Most of the supplies are pur- 
chased through local jobbers, al- 
though of course, some items are 
purchased direct from the manu- 
facturers. In the average Y. M. 
C. A. building there is a cafeteria, 
soda fountain, gymnasium, barber 
shop, tailor shop, swimming pool, 
and several classrooms, in addition 
to the accommodations for mem- 
bers who live in the building. 


In certain isolated cases some of 
the smaller organizations have 
been known to run short of funds 
and have fallen behind in payment, 
but this is very unusual, for most 
of the Y. M. C. A.’s operate on a 
budget basis and are well financed 
so that all bills are promptly paid. 


As in selling to other organiza- 
tions the salesman who approaches 
the Y. M. C. A. to introduce a new 
item or to open an account must 
see the man most directly inter- 
ested. If he wishes to introduce 
a new food product he must see 
the restaurant manager, who, if 
sold, will issue a requisition to the 


business manager. 


If he sells ath- 
letic equipment or sporting goods, 
he should, of course, see the man in 
charge of that department first. 
For equipment such as _ beds. 
chairs, desks, tables, linens and 
carpets, most of the specifications 
are written at the time the build- 
ing is erected and the buying is in 
charge of the building committee 
or the business manager. Replace- 
ments are purchased under the di- 
rection of the business manager, 
except in the case of 
the larger organizations 
which may employ a reg- 
ular purchasing agent. 
There are a number of 
concerns which have es- 
tablished and are success- 
fully operating — special 
departments to sell insti- 
tutions. One wholesale 
grocery house operates a 
semi-national sales organ- 
ization which devotes all 


of its time to selling 
the various Y. M. C. A.’s, Catho- 
lic hospitals, schools, colleges, 


homes and convents. The ex- 
tent of the Y. M. C. A. market 
alone calls for special considera- 
tion from a sales standpoint. There 
are more than 2,500 associations 
now in operation, having a total 
membership of more than a mil- 
lion. In 1925 plans are under way, 
and specifications are being writ- 
ten, for new building construction 
which will cost more than $22,500,- 
000. Nearly 200,000 men and boys 
live in Y. M. C. A.’s and more than 
40,000,000 meals are served in the 
cafeterias and restaurants operated 
by the Y. M. C. A. There are 
more than 500,000 men enrolled in 
the physical department of the 
Y. M. C. A: and the summer camps 
are attended by more than 100,000 
members. ; 
The Catholic institution field 1s 
a huge market for hundreds of 
products. In dozens of cities there 
are Catholic schools which serve 
more than a_ thousand lunches 
daily. Many of the Catholic 
schools buy everything needed by 
the students, except personal ef- 
fects. Some of the larger schools 
buy flour by the carload, and one 
school is reported as being a Cal- 
load buyer of breakfast foods. 
There are 3,316 large Catholic 
institutions, and 7,404 “educational 
institutions, all of which must buy 
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An ExpertAppraisal of the New 
Buckeye Text 


cA few weeks ago, just before the announcement 
of our new Buckeye Text, a gentleman who for 
many years has managed a mill making fine and 
expensive antique book papers, visited our mills. 
On being shown a sheet of our Buckeye Text he 
examined it carefully and said: 


“This is a beautiful paper. I like its feel 
and its texture. I presume this sheet will 
sell for not less than 35 cents per pound.” 


This expert judge of paper values was astonished ° 
when he learned that the selling price of Buckeye 

Text is little more than half of the 35 cents which 

he estimated to be its fair value. 


astonished that a paper so sound in quality and so 


| Printers and advertisers, we believe, will likewise be 
| 
| distinguished in appearance is so moderate in cost. 


| Buckeye Text is the companion of Buckeye Cover 
| in price as well as in worth. It is made in white 
| and ivory, laid and wove, deckle edge on the long 

dimension and of the size and weight 25 x 38 - 80. 


Buckeye Text is obtainable from 
agents for Buckeye Cover 


The Beckett Paper Company 


Makers of Good Paper in Hamilton, Ohio, since 1848 


Buckeye Specimen Box No. 20, now contains samples of the new Buckeye Text as well as a most complete as- 

sortment of printed, embossed and lithographed specimens on Buckeye Cover, and a group of specimens of 

Buckeye Cover Envelopes. If you are a user of paper and will write us on your business stationery, we will 
gladly send it without charge. 
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Orders—Not Alibis— 
from Minnesota 


Your salesmen traveling Minnesota can send you 
the kind of letters you like to get. Real orders— 
not ingenious explanations of how the dealer escaped 
the dotted line. 


Minnesota dealers are bulls on the farm outlook. 
They’re willing to buy because they know they can 
sell. For instance, F. H. Herrick, secretary of the 
Thief River Grocery Co., says: 

“Our business has shown an increase every 
month this year over the same month 


in 1924. Collections this year are better 
than a year ago.”’ 


Scores of similar letters are in our files. 


Put your salesmen into this rich Northwest and 
back them with a sales campaign to farmers through 
the Northwest’s only weekly farm paper. 


Standard Farm Papers, Inc., 
307 No. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Il. 


Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 
250 Park Avenue, 
New York 

E. 8. Townsend, 


547 Howard St. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


A Northwestern Institution Since 1882 


Member Standard Farm Paper Unit 
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large quantities of food, supplies 
and equipment of all kinds. Sales 
managers who are familiar with 
this market report that it is not the 
easiest market in the world to sel]. 
A salesman should have some spe. 
cial knowledge of the field and the 
right sort of a background, for 
most of his work will consist of 
calling on a type of buyer consid- 
erably different from the average 
hard-boiled business man. 

Another market which fits into 
this grouping of institutions is the 
vast number of clubs, many of 
which maintain facilities equal to 
or better than the first class hotels, 
There are approximately 6,500 
clubs which operate buildings con- 
taining restaurant and other serv- 
ice facilities. Of this number, 4,400 
are golf and country clubs. More 
than 1,700 golf courses were put 
into operation in 1924, and more 
than 1,100 country clubs erected 
new club houses. While it is true 
that some clubs are “slow pay,” 
most of them are well financed and 
own property and buildings which 
amply guarantee credits. 


Courts Uphold Alemite 
Patent Rights 


The United States district courts 
in different parts of the country 
have returned decisions in favor of 
the Bassick Manufacturing Com- 
pany in the thirty-one — suits 
brought by that company to up- 
hold their patent rights against 
infringement. 

In each case, a degree, injunc- 
tion, and temporary restraining 
order was issued by the court 
against the firms and _ individuals 
who sold articles infringing upot 
the Alemite patents, either as 
manufacturers, jobbers or dealers. 
In many cases, the courts have 
issued orders that accounting be 
made for damages due the Bassick 
Manufacturing Company as a Ie 
sult of the infringements. 

The suits were filed from time 
to time over a period of several 
months, when imitation Alemite 
fittings, hose, and compressors be- 
gan to appear on the market. [- 
cluded in the accounting for profits 
due the Bassick Manufacturing 
Company are decisions against the 
leading manufacturers of the 
fringing products. 


Influence of “The 49th State Food 
. . . new weekly feature of 
the Globe-Democrat—shown by 
rapid increase in volume of food 
advertising in St. Louis Largest Daily 


News” 


Butt 
| Variety of Dishes 
! — 


monaaiss = 


The 


The rapid growth in volume of food and grocery advertising 
in the Globe-Democrat during recent months is significant. 
It means that manufacturers, jobbers and retailers have 
found it increasingly profitable to sell their products through 
its pages. 

To cover The 49th State adequately, merchants know it is 
necessary to use St. Louis’ Largest Daily - in eirculation 
figures the Globe-Democrat has led for years ... but now 
there is a new factor in merchandising food and grocery 
items to this market. It is the development of a new 
weekly feature in the Globe-Democrat . .. known as “The 
49th State Food News.” 


Results You Can See 


Although only ten months old, this feature is already rec- 
ognized as a determining factor in grocery sales. Its influ- 
ence on the purchasing power of this rich area . . . The 
49th State . . . is comparable to that of the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer and the New Orleans Times-Picayune in their respec- 
tive fields. Food merchandisers, who are buyers of news- 
paper space, know what this means. 

The 49th State Food News appears regularly every Friday. 
Tempting recipes, suggestions for varying the menu, inter- 
esting items about food, are making this section as much 
an institution for 49th State housekeepers as the Sport and 
Financial pages are for the men. 

Reader interest is evidently strong . - Each day more 
letters come from women who wish to contribute prize 
recipes for publication. This reader interest means a recep- 


{. Lonis Globe-Memocrat 


tive market, and is the strongest influence to stimulate the 
sale of food products and grocery items. Response has 
been reflected in the articles now filling the market baskets 
of one of America’s greatest markets . .. a market made 
up of more than a million families . . . requiring grocery 
orders sufficient to supply 13,828,134 meals per day. 


Why Your Advertising Pays 


Consider the magnitude of this market .. . and that the 
Globe-Democrat is the only newspaper that adequately 
reaches the housekeepers of The 49th State . .. The value 
of advertising in its pages is self-evident. 

Moreover, these pages carry your message into The 49th 
State homes at that time of day when women are making 
out their grocery orders. . . . Immediate response! 


The Globe-Democrat is received at the time when women 
have most leisure to read. It goes into the home and stays 
there. . . . It reaches more h keepers than does any other 
St. Louis daily because its daily circulation is greater. .. . 
Facts proved by the St. Louis Newspaper Survey. 


And among the trade its influence is felt each morning in 
the year by 2,971 grocery stores in metropolitan St. Louis 
. and 9,724 grocery stores in The 49th State outside of 
St. Louis. 
The Globe-Democrat will gladly supply impertant and valu- 
able information regarding the buying habits of The 49th 
State ... the possible purchasing power of this rich terri- 
tory ... and why the Globe-Democrat is the most effective 
sales influence in this desirable market. 


St. Louis’ Largest Daily 


a Bie De Rs oe erect accadtecwsces ences New York 
CHS Si. CHiic 6c ss Ke bbecéccweesndeace cu Geen 


Dorland Agency, Ltd. evccece 


Kel Be Cia cecivnwensedesdaeastieucdaneean Detroit 
GC. Gems MOOGNOGR ick cs ceccccccccccccces San Francisco 
divedawed coccccce -LORGen 


wand Determining Factor 
n the Sale of Groceries in 
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1. 


282,000 pro- 
ducing wells 


- 900 Tankers 
- 60,000 miles 


y J 
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4. 
5. 300,000,000 


of pipe line 
125,000 tank 
cars 


bbls.crude oil 
storage capa- 
city 


6. 508refineries 
10. 


More than 
30,0COmotor 
trucks 


Weekly newspaper of 
@ major industry and 
necessary tool of its 
major executives in 


all branches. 


level people who do not 
live and work in close 
daily contact with this giant 
industry have more than a 
faint conception of its tremen- 
dous consuming power. Many 
a manufacturer now selling 
5% of his output to the Oil 
Industry (and thoroughly satis- 
fied with that record) could 
actually multiply his sales to 
oil companies five to ten times 
without making any note- 
worthy dent in the market. In 
fact, there are undoubtedly a 
considerable number of manu- 
facturing concerns which could 
profitably abandon the ex- 


A Market So Huge That It 
Monopolizes the Capacity of 
Hundreds of Manufacturers 


pensive task of attempting to 
cover all industries and, by 
concentrating on the Oil In- 
dustry, show higher annual 
earnings. 


Simply to illustrate the sur- 
prising nature of this market, 
we might mention a Mid-Con- 
tinent salesman, representing 
an eastern manufacturer,* 
whose commission earnings 
for 1924 exceeded his presi- 
dent’s income, while his sales 
contributed heavily toward a 
profitable year for the concern. 


Are you giving this unique 
market sufficient study ? 


*An advertiser in National Petroleum News. 


NATIONAL 


PETROLEUM 


NEWS 
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nalyze 


Organize 
Advertise 


Sell— 


The first is to analyze—to find out where your products fit the Oil In- 
dustry’s particular needs, to find out where, why and by whom they will be 
purchased, to find out whether any changes or modifications are demanded 
of your merchandise or your sales-methods. 


The second is to organize—to equip your salesmen with the oil facts 
they will need to know, to teach them where and how to approach this 
market, and (if investigation proved its necessity) to make your goods fit 


There are four 
steps in the pro- 
cess of building 
a worth-while 
sales-volume in 
the oil industry 
market — 


the industry’s requirements. 


The third is to advertise—to pave the way before your salesmen with 
advertising directed at the executives in control of purchases, advertising 
written in terms of the Oil Industry, illustrated in terms of Oil Industry 
application and backed up by Oil Industry proofs-of-performance. 


And the fourth is — SELL! 


ECAUSE the first three steps 

in this process demand a more 
intimate understanding of the oil 
market than most outsiders possess, 
National Petroleum News equips 
and trains its representatives toserve 
as oil-market counsellors, to help 
prospective advertisers prepare 
properly for aggressive and profita- 
ble cultivation of this field. 


These men know the market from 
first-hand study and contact—they 
have seen the industry from end to 


end and know how it thinks, talks 
and acts. Furthermore, they have 
at their disposal exhaustive analyses 
of oil industry purchases of typical 
commodities made up of definite 
facts, figures and photos. 


If the great possibilities of greater 
volume in this giant market interest 
you, notify any office listed below 
and you will find National Petroleum 
News fully prepared to give you 
complete and effective co-operation 
in your efforts. 


Moembee: NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS Member: 
ABC. 812 Huron Road CLEVELAND A. BP. 
District Offices: 

TULSA, OKLA., 608 Bank of Commerce Bldg. Dl A 342 Madison Ave. 
CHICAGO .. ss « 360 North Michigan Ave. HOUSTON, TEXAS ..... 614 West Bldg- 


NATIONAL 
PETROLEUM 


NEWS 
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Gives its advertisers 

the largest paid circu- 

lation ever attained by 

any publication in the 
oil industry. 


How Bassick Gets Distribution 
for a Sales Film 


Comedy in Film Enables Salesmen to Obtain 
Numerous Bookings in Picture Theaters 


By Francis J. Cummings 


66 QUEAKS,” the one-reel 
S comedy film that is now 
being released by the Bas- 
sick Manufacturing Company of 
Chicago, is proving a very effective 
sales stimulant for the Alemite 
lubrication system, and has awak- 
ened a new enthusiasm among 
dealers, who sense the advantage 
of a picture play of this type as a 
help to selling cars as well as 
Alemite products. 

The film story, prepared by 
W. F. Lochridge, advertising man- 
ager of the company, features the 
need of efficient lubrication for 
Ford cars, and shows a dealer ex- 
plaining the system, which had 
been installed on one of the cars 
in his display room, to a customer, 


and stressing the need of fre- 
quently lubricating all moving 
parts. Extremely humorous in 


some of the animated cartoon 
scenes that appear in the first part, 
it makes a strong appeal to the 
theater audience, and though re- 
leased but a few weeks ago, has 
been booked by more than fifty 
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theaters, many of which are first- 
run houses. 

The salesman first calls upon the 
Ford dealer and explains that it is 
his plan to have a film entitled 
“Squeaks” shown at the local thea- 
ter on specified dates, and that 
during the showing each patron 
will be handed a pamphlet explain- 
ing the advantages of Alemite 
lubrication, at the same time an- 
nouncing that prizes will be given 
away on the last night this film is 
shown. As a part of this pam- 
phlet, there is a coupon which the 
theater patron is asked to fill out, 
giving his name and address, and 
the kind of a car he owns. This 
coupon is to be turned in to the 
theater management and on the 
last night of the showing, the 
coupons will be placed in a large 
container, from which are to be 
drawn the prize winners. 

All prizes are furnished by the 
Bassick Manufacturing Company, 
and consist of Alemite—Zerk sets 
for Ford cars and Alemite lubri- 
cant. Prizes may be distributed 


at the theater, or at the deal. 
er’s display rooms, depending upon 
the arrangements the salesman 
makes with the theater manager, 


After selling the dealer on the 
idea, the salesman asks the deale; 
to go with him to the theater t, 
corroborate his remarks. He calls 
at the box office first, gets the 
name of the manager and the seat. 
ing capacity of the house. Then 
he goes to the door and presents 
his card to the doorman requesting 
him to “Tell Mr. Smith I’m wait. 
ing for him,” and when the mana- 
ger comes, he says: 

“Mr, Smith, we have a plan 
which will increase the attendance 
at your theater and create good 
will among your patrons—without 
any cost to you. 

“The plan is to stage a contest 
for your patrons, a plan that will 
draw additional people to your 
theater. 


“This pamphlet (showing an 
Alemite pamphlet with attached 
coupon) is to be distributed to your 
patrons at the door. ‘The prizes 
for the contest are given by the 
Alemite Company, and consist of 
the following items (showing list 
of items).” - 

The salesman then points out 
that to secure the greatest interest 
in this contest he will supply a one 
reel comedy film free to the thea- 
ter, to be shown during the con- 
test, which will be not less than 
three days. After explaining the 
film, he says: 

“The contest will materially add 
to the box office receipts, and sev- 
eral theaters have reported in- 
creased receipts as high as 25 per 
cent during the showing of the 
film, and that increase represents 
clear profit.” 

He explains that the film is very 
good comedy and contains no ad- 
vertising, and points out that inas 
much as a majority of the theater 
audience will own cars, they will 
appreciate the humorous slant 0! 
the picture, and are interested 1 
motor cars and lubrication. This 
plan has succeeded very well ™ 
getting the film booked. 

Opening in the fashion of an 
“Aesops Fables” feature comedy, 
with animated cartoon treatment 
of a scene in the cave man days, * 
dinosaur, or what passes for a pre 
historic animal of some kind, 5 
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smMan 
ger, 
| the 
ealer aH. 
vt ave you ever 
calls " 
: thought of this? 
= ought of this: 
Then 
sents 
Sting You never saw a soap manufacturer advertise, “We sold 
Wait- 3,104,667 cakes of soap in September. This is 867,445 more 
lana- than we sold in September, 1924.” 

, You never saw an umbrella manufacturer advertise, “We sold 
ae 4,688 umbrellas last week. This is 1,471 more than our larg- 
‘ance est competitor sold in the same period, and 435 more than all 
es other competitors combined!’’ 
nout 

Have you ever wondered why newspapers continually adver- 

i tise their advertising lineage records by actual comparison 
: = with their competitors’? Have you thought it was boasting? 

will It isn’t! Two cakes of soap or two umbrellas may be defi- 
your nitely and accurately compared by the buyer and their quality 

measured. Two advertisements in two different newspapers 
an may look exactly alike. The difference is in results. Only the 
ched advertiser knows what the results are. 
— Competing manufacturers don’t compare their sales figures 
— with each other. Sales volume is a legitimate trade secret. 
- the Yet a newspaper’s advertising sales are open for the world 
st ol to see. There can be no secret about the number of lines of 
+ list advertising a newspaper carries. It can’t be concealed. 
Competing manufacturers don’t compare with each other 
om their results from competitive advertising mediums. Getting 
crest results from advertising by shrewd choice of mediums is, too, 
one a trade secret. 
hea- P , eis , , 
ei When a newspaper points to its advertising lineage record it 
than is pointing to the only known, absolute proof that its results 
he are satisfactory to its advertisers. If the results weren’t satis- 
factory, no amount of salesmanship could keep up the volume. 
add When a newspaper points to its lead over a contemporary, it 
sie is citing the positive, definite, unanswerable proof that it has 

‘a. delivered results in sales for its advertisers. 
| per The Indianapolis Radi It is significant that The Indianapolis News carried more 

the naaiie yee to alt paid advertising in 1923 and 1924 than all other Indianapolis 
ents directions from the center newspapers combined—in six issues a week against thirteen! 

of the city, has a popula- , aa : : ; 
tion of 1,992,713. It It is more significant that The Indianapolis News has carried 
“2 > ba zone _ — more advertising so far this year, as this is written, than for 
* rate circulation an © 
sess nines of Tie Indien the same period last year. 
we he gion lg p/ What further proof of the supremacy of The News in Indian- 
wt the nation. apolis could you possibly ask for or desire? 
it of 
d in 
This 
| in 
edy, 
nent 
ys, a New York Office Chicago Office 
* Dan A. Carroll Frank T. Carroll, Advertising Manager J. E. Lutz 
ae 110 East 42nd Street The Tower Building 
j, 18 
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These Graphs Tell 
a Success Story 


Increased Buying Power Is 
Reflected in Larger Lineage 


Since January, 1925, the graph showing the pool price of 
milk received by the members of the Dairymen’s League has 
kept consistently above the 1924 graph. During the last few 
months the gain has widened noticeably. This indicates 
larger monthly milk checks and increased buying power on 
the dairy farms of the “New York City Milk Shed.” 


Buyers of advertising space have been quick to cultivate 
this rich field. Schedule orders have poured into the office of 
the Dairymen’s League News in steadily increasing volume. 
On September Ist, 1925, the cumulative lineage for the fiscal 
year (from April 1st) stood at 53,731 as compared with 42,659 
for the corresponding period of 1924. This gain of 25.9 per 
cent shows the increasing confidence which buyers of adver- 
tising have in the Dairymen’s League News. 

Nearly all of the big dairy advertisers are represented, also 
several well-known manufacturers of heating equipment. The 
latter illustrates the steadily rising standard of living among 
Dairymen’s League folks. Mr. and Mrs. Dairylea have pro- 
gressed from the stove to the furnace; from the old oaken 
bucket to the modern water system; and from the top buggy 
to the well-appointed sedan. 


There is just one sure way of reaching these prosperous 
people, and that is through the columns of the paper which 
they themselves own and publish—The Dairymen’s League 
News. In spite of the increased buying power of its readers, 
the line rate remains at the 1924 rate—50c. It’s a better buy 
than ever. 


A request will bring you Sample Copy and Rate Card 


> 


Area Comprising 


“The New York City 


shown hitched to a stone cart with 
huge stone wheels. The cave man 
climbs into the cart to start on Q 
journey, and sticks out a long pole 
which reaches over the head of the 
dinosaur, on the end of which q 
bunch of tempting bananas is at. 
tached; by moving the pole from 
left to right, the direction of the 
dinosaur is regulated. Signs of 
warning, showing speed limits. 
notices of detours and road infor. 
mation abound in confusion along 
the route taken by the cave man, 
and comedy incidents develop as 
he proceeds. Finally, lines appear 
from the axles, followed by the 
words, “Squeak, squeak, squeak!” 
Soon the cart will move no farther. 
The dinosaur sits down and looks 
back at his master, and the cave 
man gets some water and pours it 
on the smoking wooden axle, gain- 
ing temporary relief, and is able 
to proceed. 

Appropriate sub-titles follow, 
and there is a swift transition to 
the present day, and a romantic 
episode, in which the purchase and 
demonstration of a Ford figures 
prominently, and terminates in a 
dramatic ending that pleases every- 
one. 


Plan Proves Successful 


Inasmuch as the film contains 
no direct reference to the Bassick 
Manufacturing Company and its 
products by name, the salesmen 
find little difficulty in convincing 
the theater of the advisability of 
booking it, after pointing out the 
advantage of the film to the thea- 
ter, Ford agency, and Alemite 
products. 

“The photo-play ‘Squeaks’ is the 
most successful advertising effort 
we have made,” Mr. Lochridge 
said. “It starts by portraying how 
lack of lubrication cost a famous 
general a great battle. It finishes 
by showing how lack of lubrication 
nearly cost a small boy’s life, and 


NEW YORK ’ oii how a dependable Ford, equipped 
120 West 42nd Street DAI M FE N S 10 S. LaSalle Street with the Alemite system, saves - 
F. M. Tibbitts, Bus. Mgr. eague er : . - spita 
o. & aeons eetecines. — boy by speeding him to a hos} 


after another car broke down. It 
has a moral for every motorist 

“Theater managers tell us that 
because of the comedy slant, thet! 
patrons greatly enjoy it, and they 
feel it is as good entertainment a 
they could rent from a big distrib- 
utor.” 


Phone State 3652 


NEWS 


“The Dairy Paper of the 
New York City Milk-Shed" 
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USINESS,” said the Show- 
man, “is distinctly poor. 
There is but a mere scat- 

tering and handful of the popula- 
tion present, whereas I had de- 
licious anticipations that the as- 
sembled multitude would reach a 
vaster aggregate. In fact, the 
mop-up looks measly. The side 
door is doing business, but the 
main entrance is just another of 
the great open spaces.” 

He found that the ticket-seller at 
the Main Entrance wasn’t on the 
job. Then he put on two extras 
to serve the waiting customers 
and business picked up until the 
blue bleachers sagged like sum- 
mer-hotel hammocks. 

There is a big door and a little 
door by which Southern buyers 
can be reached. The Main En- 
trance is by way of Newspapers. 
Magazine circulation in the South 
1s small, while Newspapers play 
an important part in everyday 
life south of Mason and Dixon’s. 
Moreover, line rates are less ex- 
pensive. Newspapers form the 
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sure and economical medium for 
reaching this vast section of 
native-born Americans. 

Since the great war, the South 
has shown material advancement 
that almost staggers the imagina- 
tion. Here is a market of infinite 


possibilities, eager to buy, ready 
to pay. For full information on 
the market for your product write 
to the Southern Newspaper Pub- 


lishers’ Association, at Chatta- 
nooga, Tennessee, or to any of 
the papers listed below. 


These Newspapers Furnish the Most Thorough and 
Economical Means of Reaching 10 Great States 


Alabama 

Anniston Star 
Birmingham Age-Herald 
Birmingham News 
Huntsville Times 
Mobile News-Item 
Mobile Register 
Montgomery Advertiser 
Montgomery Journal 
Opelika News 


Florida 


DeLand News 

Fort Myers Press 
Gainesville Sun 
Jacksonville Journal 
Jacksonville Times-Union 
Lekeland Star-Telegram 
Miami Herald 

Miami News 

Orlando Reporter-Star 
Orlando Sentinel 

Palm Beach News 
Sanford Herald 

St. Augustine Record 

St. Petersburg Independent 
St. Petersburg Times 
Tampa Times 

Tampa Tribune 

West Palm Beach Post 


Georgia 

Albany Herald 
Atlanta Constitution 
Atlanta Journal 
Augusta Herald 
Columbus Ledger 
Moultrie Observer 
Savannah News 


Thomasville Times-Enterprise 
Waycross Journal-Herald 


Kentucky 
Paducah Sun 


Louisiana 


Baton Rouge State-Times 
Lafayette Advertiser 

Lake Charles American Press 
Monroe News-Star 

New Orleans Daily States 
New Orleans Item-Tribune 
New Orleans Times-Picayune 
Shreveport Times 


Mississippi 
Greenwood Commonwealth 
Gulfport & Biloxi Herald 


North Carolina 


Asheville Citizen 
Asheville Times 
Charlotte News 
Charlotte Observer 
Concord Tribune 
Elizabeth City Advance 
Fayetteville Observer 
Gastonia Gazette 
Greensboro News 
Henderson Dispatch 
Hickory Record 
Kinston Free Press 
Raleigh News & Observer 
Raleigh Times 

Rocky Mt. Telegram 
Salisbury Post 
Winston-Salem Sentinel 
Winston-Salem Journal 


South Carolina 


Charleston News & Courier 
Columbia Record 

Columbia State 

Rock Hill Herald 
Spartanburg Sun 

Sumter Item 


Tennessee 


Chattanooga News 
Chattanooga Times 
Clarksville Leaf-Chronicle 
Columbia Herald . 
Greeneville Democrat-Sun 
Knoxville Journal 
Knoxville Sentinel 
Memphis Commercial Appeal 
Memphis Press 

Nashville Banner 
Virginia 

Clifton Forge Review 
Danville Bee 

Danville News 

Danville Register 
Fredericksburg Daily Star 
Lynchburg Advance 
Lynchburg News 
Richmond News Leader 
Roanoke Times 
Roanoke World News ~ 
Staunton Leader 
Staunton News-Leader 
Winchester Star 


Virginia-Tennessee 
Bristol Herald-Courier 
Bristol News 
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lowa’s Coin Belt Opens to Salesmen 
In Autos Rented at 6 Major Towns 


In a 50 mile radius from Saunders Drive-It-Yourself Stations you 
cover all richest Iowa quickly and economically, using acar only when 
No investment, no upkeep, no waste driving! 


a sales ‘‘asset. 


made it the most hotly con- 

tested market west of the Mis- 
sissippi. Although producing a 
huge volume of buiness, the com- 
petitive situation always demands 
careful sales expenditures. 


I OWA’S phenomenal wealth has 


Iowa’s coin belt, roughly, girds 
the state with six zones of trade 
influence, pivoting on Davenport, 
Cedar Rapids, Waterloo, Des 
Moines, Sioux City, and the Coun- 
cil Bluffs-Omaha district, which 
yield the most profitable business 
in Iowa. 


From these six major towns, 
you can employ “asset mile” sell- 
ing. In Saunders System cars you 
can drive 50 miles out, working on 
planned routes to avoid back 
tracking, discard the car when 


each zone is worked and take the 
railroad to the next major town. 
Thus you rent these cars only 
when a sales “asset” and discard 
them when they become a liabil- 
ity. This combines the economy 


Chrysler Sedan — Unusually Beautiful Car of 
Excellent Performance 


So 


and Exeeedingly Economical 


9? 


The New Ford Coupe—a Favorite With Salesmen 


of low rail fare with motor car 
flexibility, and preserves the real 
advantages of motorized selling. 


Saunders Drive-It-Yourself Sys- 
tem—operating over 20 states— 
rents new gear-shift and Ford 
coupes, sedans, and touring cars, 


on a low-cost mileage basis. Your 
man can arrange to get a car Mon- 
day A. M., keep it until Satur- 
day 6:00 P. M., and if he drives 
only 1 mile, he pays for only 1 


mile. No hour charge or mileage 
guarantee. 


Standard insurance protects you 
against liability, property damage, 
fire, theft, and also collision above 
$15.00 damage. 


Traveler’s Identification cards, 
issued FREE, are accepted in lieu 
of cash deposit when renting cars 
at 85 Saunders System stations. 
Just send us your list of salesmen. 


For City or Rural Selling 


Numerous city dealers, isolated industries 
or scattered rural trade are covered quick. 
ly, thoroughly, and with fresh sales vigor 
in Saunders System cars. Any sales, adver. 
tising or service men can profitably use 
this service. 


en 


. 


N 


Monigomery (2) 


\ 
sFt.Dodge [| Waterloo 


Covers 
20 States 


EASTERN DISTRICT Des Moines 
Baltimore (2) Sioux City 
Philadelphia Waterloo 
Richmond, Va. KENTUCKY 
" = D.C. Louisville (3) 

KANSAS AND 

ALABAMA MISSOURI 
Birmingham (4) Kansas City (3) 
Bessemer St. Joseph (2) 
Mobile 


St. Louis 


Tuscaloosa (2) Wichita 
COLORADO gong 
Colorado Springs en 
Denver NEBRASKA 
Pueblo Lincoln 
GEORGIA encanta 
Atlanta (2) OHIO 
Athens Akron (2) 
Augusta Cincinnati (2) 
Columbus Cleveland (2) 
Macon Columbus (3) 
ILLINOIS orem $3) 
Decatur Springfield 
Galesburg (2) Toledo 
Moline - 
Peoria (2) OKLAHOMA 
Rockford Oklahoma City 
Rock Island Tulsa 
Springfield TENNESSEE 
INDIANA Chattanooga (2) 
Evansville (2) Knoxville 
Indianapolis (2) Memphis 
New Albany Nashville (2) 
Vincennes TEXAS 
1OWA — 
ouston 
Cedar Rapids (2) mite ceniie 
Council Bluffs WISCONSIN E 
Davenport Milwaukee (3) 


SAUNDERS DRIVE-IT-YOURSELF CoO., INC., 220 SAUNDERS BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Buyers’ Whims and Salesmen’s Ideas 
That Wreck a Business 


A Sales Manager Tells How He Saved a Business from the Rocks 
When He Laid Out a Definite Sales Policy and Stuck to It 


NEIGHBOR of mine left 
A own about six months ago, 
to take charge of the affairs 
of a manufacturing concern that at 
one time enjoyed a considerable 
reputation in its field, but latterly 
had been dropping behind, The 
fat is that he was practically 
shoved into the president’s chair 
by the company’s largest creditor, 
as an alternative to a receivership. 
The other day he came back for 
one of his flying week-end visits 
with his family, and told us that 
he had decided to stay on perma- 
nently. Already he has succeeded 
in putting the concern on a basis 
where it can meet its obligations 
and show a small profit from the 
year’s business, and he likes the 
outfit well enough to feel inclined 
to stay with it and build it up. 


Policies Were Negative Quantity 


“I suppose,” I told him, “that 
your work up to date has been 
mainly the correction of bad sell- 
ing policies. There never was 
anything the matter with the prod- 
uct, was there?” 

“Nothing whatever,” he replied. 
“On the production end we're fit 
as a fiddle, and always have beer. 
But I’d hardly want to say that I 
have been correcting any sales pol- 
cies, The plain truth is that there 
weren't any to correct. There may 
have been such a thing as a sales 
policy at sometime or other in the 
company’s history, but it was so 
lar back that nobody had any rec- 
ollection of it when I took hold. 
No, you can hardly say that I have 
been correcting something that did 
not exist. 

“We've begun to establish a 
sales policy, however,” he asserted, 
and by jiminy, it’s beginning to 
bite! By the end of the year I’m 
hoping that we’ll have our organ- 
zation educated up to it, and in 
another year or so it ought to be- 


gin to percolate through to the 
trade, 
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By Roy W. Johnson 


“Oh, but we had some gorgeous 
battles up there the first three 
months or so! If it weren’t for the 
fact that I had the Continental 
crowd squarely behind me, my 
hide would have been drying on 
the back fence within two weeks. 
My compliments to the birds that 
imagine a sales policy is some- 
thing that you can squirt in with 
a hypodermic needle, or that you 
can establish merely by handing 
down a decree from the gilded 
throne! You can enter it on your 
calendar that the first man who 
breaks into your office after you 
have got your policy carefully 
framed on paper is going to have 
a perfectly valid reason why his 
case is an exception, and he is 
ready to fight for it. In nine cases 
out of ten it’s goodbye policy, 
right then and there. 


“In nine cases out of ten, also, 
I think that concerns go broke 
through the lack of policy rather 
than on account of unsound or 
mistaken policy. A poor policy is 
better than none—a darn sight 
better. It may be mistaken, but it 
has got to be most awfully mis- 
taken before it can actually shove 
a business onto the rocks. 


Branch Office Troubles 


“You can’t run a business suc- 
cessfully without discipline, any 
more than you can run a ship that 
way, or an army. And without a 
policy that is recognized as defi- 
nite, you can’t have any discipline. 
So far as any efficient organization 
is concerned, you might as well be 
trying to direct a flour sack half 
full of angle worms. 

“Take our own case six months 
ago, for example. We were sell- 
ing direct-to-the-retailer through 
eight branch offices, each of which 
carried stock for immediate deliv- 
ery in small quantities to keep the 
dealers’ assortments complete. In 
addition we had many “preferred 


dealers” who did not trade with 
the branch at all, but bought 
direct from the factory salesmen at 
a special discount for quantity. 
About half of these latter dealers 
bought under their own private 
brands, and half under a special 
factory brand. They had no rela- 
tion with the branches, of course, 
and we were supposed to carry 
sorting stocks for them at the fac- 
tory. 


Loaded with Dead Merchandise 
“About the first thing I did was 


to make an_ observation § tour 
through the branches, Every last 


one of them, I discovered, was 
loaded to the roof with merchan- 
dise, some of which had been ac- 
cumulating since before the war. 
And for a product in which the 
style element is a main factor, you 
know what that means. A whole 
lot of it represented stuff that you 
couldn’t give away today, and the 
great bulk of it wasn’t saleable for 
enough to pay for the raw’ mate- 
rials alone. 

“I dug into this situation a bit, 
and found that it was due to the 
happy-go-lucky habit of letting the 
branch manager buy his own stock 
without any check from headquar- 
ters. As a matter of fact, the 
stage was all set twice a year for 
a grand orgy of over-buying on the 
part of the managers. They were 
brought into headquarters for the 
purpose of viewing the wonderful 
merchandise designed for the com- 
ing Sseason’s production, were filled 
full of oratorical hop and canned 
enthusiasm, and turned loose to 
outbid one another. 

“They did, as the piles of junk 
on the top floors of the warehouses 
showed. There was always a per- 
fectly valid reason why sales did 
not come up to expectations, and 
it was much more comfortable for 
all concerned to put the unsaleable 
goods off out of sight somewhere 
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Pep Up the Dealer 


Oh yes, pep up the dealer! Make 
him a better merchandiser. He will 
then push your line, also your 
competitors’. Send him dealer 
helps. Your competitors will also. 
Send your salesmen around to see 
him. Have them arrive with ammu- 
nition of all kinds. When they 
leave, your competitors’ salesmen 
will walk in with more sales ammu- 
nition. What will the dealer do 
with all this sales ammunition? 
Nobody knows. Perhaps he may 
save it for winter—the anthracite 
strike, you know. The poor dealer, 
he is pretty tired at night. Oh, yes, 
pep up the dealer. 


SOO 


Caxton campaigns in which the dealer uses the sales 


appeal of your choosing—which 1s mailed out under 
the dealer’s imprint and over his signature and which 
gives him and his store equally as much advertising 
as your goods—are received by him all stamped and 
ready for mailing. Do not clutter up his counters and 
do not take up his time, but do create consumer 
demand and his good will. 


THE CAXTON COMPANY 
CAXTON BUILDING 
CLEVELAND 
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than to call attention to the erro; 
of judgment. 

“When I got back to the factory, 
the general sales manager and | 
had a session which was more 
pleasant than you might think 
perhaps, under the circumstances, 
After we had discussed the thing 
for an hour or so, I mentioned the 
fact that the branch managers had 
with one accord passed the buck 
right back to the management, 
Every one of the eight had kicked 
because he was getting no support 
from the factory in promoting 
sales—not even to the extent of q 
catalog. Sorting orders were g0- 
ing to competitors, they claimed, 
because the retailer had a catalog 
right at his elbow and a supply of 
convenient order blanks, while 
there was nothing in his store that 
even reminded him of us. 


No Catalog—and Why 


“*They’re dead right about that; 
admitted the sales manager, ‘but 
they also know the reason they 
don’t get any catalog. Every time 
we have a session the subject 
comes up, and every time I tell ’em 
that they can have a catalog just 
as soon as they will get together 
on their stocks. We can’t afford 
to issue eight different catalogs, 
you know, and as matters stand 
there aren’t more than a dozen 
numbers in the whole line that are 
stocked by all eight branches. 

“On the other hand, there are 
anywhere from forty to fifty nun- 
bers that are peculiar to one 
branch alone because of some spe- 
cial features in finish, or design, or 
construction. Omaha _ insists on 
having his own pet special feature, 
and Baltimore insists equally upon 
his. And so it goes. None of ’em 
is willing to give up, and there you 
are. The only way we could cat- 
alog the line would be to issue 
eight separate books twice a year. 

“I am citing those incidents 
merely to illustrate how impos 
sible it is to maintain any discip- 


line in an organization without a 


real policy back of it. Back in the 
old days when _ styles change! 
much less violently and less fre 
quently than they have of late 
years, the company got in the 
habit of granting special conces 
sions to retailers whose business 
was worth while. ‘Wertheimet 
Bros. will place an order fot al 
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three stores,’ the salesman told his 
branch manager, ‘if we'll give them 
thus and so. See what you can do 
or me, will you? That went 
through all right. Next week it 
was Morgenstern’s demanding 
something different, the week fol- 
lowing it was O’Reilly & Sons, 
and a couple of days later Dan- 
‘orth & Company’s business could 
be landed if the house would come 
through with something else. 
None of the concessions amounted 
to very much in itself, and where 
was the harm if the company got 
the business at a profit? 

‘It’s the old story, of course. 
Next season Wertheimer and Mor- 
genstern and the rest demanded as 
aright what had been granted be- 
fore as a special favor, and added 
alittle bit more for good measure. 
And as each branch territory had 
its own collection of Wertheimers 
and Morgensterns, with their own 
special assortment of ‘concessions,’ 
the branch stocks soon began to 
resemble a crazy quilt. As a re- 
sult, the factory soon began to lose 
control over the branch stocks, and 
was practically forced to let the 
managers do their own buying. 
About that time styles began to 
loop the loop—and there you are. 


The Special Concession Bugbear 


“The worst of it was, of course, 


that branch managers and sales- 
men alike were like a bunch of 
spoiled children. They had had 
their noses buried in the old feed- 
bag so long that it was like taking 
candy from Little Waldo even to 
make a motion towards establish- 
Ing a policy of treating everybody 
alike. When we sent out a letter 
to the trade stating that we had 
hgured prices for fall on such-and- 
such a basis, and that extras would 
he charged for according to the 
tollowing schedule, they thought 
We didn’t really mean it. 

“But when we began to send 
back their orders and ignore their 
'equests for making this one or 
that one an exception, we had a 
fine, large collection of sulks and 
Prophets of woe and rebellion. 
Iwo of the branch managers quit, 
and we fired another. There was 
Considerable raring around on the 
part of the salesmen, and quite a 
lew of them left us, but the ma- 
jority stayed on under protest to 

(Continued on page 555) 


An Aid to Both Sales and Advertising Departments 


( 


Sales Managers are 
Using Nielsen Surveys 


In covering the industrial market sales managers are con- 
stantly confronted with the problem of equipping their men 
with records of actual performance in the field. 


Testimonial letters, staged tests, or lists of customers are 
not enough to convince in the face of present day com- 
petition. 

The industrial buyer demands reliable figures on operating 
cost, production, and savings—not the salesman’s claims, 
but actual records on other installations—figures that can 
not be challenged. 


The A. C. Nielsen Company is now furnishing 120 leading 
manufacturers with this vital sales closing data in the form 
of Nielsen Surveys which are used by the men in their 
daily selling. The fact that the surveys are made by an 
unbiased engineering organization and signed by the buy- 
ing executive insures complete acceptance of the findings. 


Nielsen Surveys also provide a foundation for better adver- 
tisements and direct mail copy. 


It will pay you to investigate this sales building service. 


We shall be pleased to send a sample Survey and 
Bulletin 100 on sales campaigns, at your request 


A. C. NIELSEN COMPANY 


Room 1417 Harris Trust Building 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


CLEVELAND 


CERTIFIED PERFORMANCE _ 
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Why Sales Managers 
Like Altoona 


HEN you know the population figures for a city you ordi- 
narily do some discounting. 


You estimate that a certain number are illiterate, for example— 
a certain number are foreign-born and probably read English only 
with great difficulty—a certain number have incomes so limited 
that they are not prospects for your product. 


Altoona has 68,000 population and it is all good. Its trade and 
buying power is equal to cities with far larger populations. 


The great, dominant industrial phase of Altoona’s life is in the 
immense shops of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company. These 
great shops, many units of which are the largest of their kind in 
the world, give steady and highly paid employment to many thou- 
sands of men. The annual payroll of this one Altoona industry 
exceeds $24,000,000. Great steam and electric locomotives, the 
last word in modern types, are built at Altoona. It would take 
many days for a visitor to pass through the bewildering array of 
great shops, runways, storage and test buildings and the many 
branches of the manufacturing departments. 


But the very immensity of these plants should not put into the 
background other big Altoona industries. Among the other manu- 
facturers are brick, bar iron, silk, motor trucks, working garments, 
confectionery, cigars, meat packing products, paper products and 
printing supplies. 


Altoona is noted for its splendid retail stores. Dealers know the 
value of newspaper advertising and are quick to co-operate with 
sales managers and their representatives. 


This market is completely dominated by one strong evening paper, 
The Mirror—a publication which ranks high even when compared 
with other newspapers in the largest cities. 


Let us give you a complete picture of the Altoona 
market and assist you in building distribution and sales. 


A. B. C. Statement year ending June 30, 1925—27,692 | 


The ALTOONA MIRROR 


FRED G. PEARCE, 
Mgr. of Advertising 


Business Direct 
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The lobby was not ready to photograph but the architect’s sketch 
will give you an idea of why the treasurer left 


suddenly for French Lick. 


A Trip Through the New Home of 
Sales Management 


HE leadership of America 

in matters relating to sell- 

ing and advertising is 
proved—if proof be needed—by 
the opening in Chicago on October 
1, 1925, of a building, covering a 
large portion of a city block, given 
over entirely to gathering and dis- 
seminating selling information and 
experience. 

From an architectural standpoint 
there is nothing unusual about this 
building. It is attractive in ap- 
pearance, of course. It is ideally 
located to carry through the work 
to be done. But what especially 
Interests people is that it has been 
designed and equipped as a great 


clearing house of selling informa- 
tion-—the only building of its kind 
In the \world—an institution to 
which more than 50,000 sales man- 
agers soll turn during 1926 for 
help in solving their marketing 
proble: 


Well, indeed, might these execu- 
tives and salesmen wonder what 
sort of an organization is used to 
gather this information; and what 
sort of equipment is used to get it 
out in its various forms quickly, 
inexpensively and accurately. Un- 
fortunately, it is not possible to 
bring these 50,000 executives to the 
Dartnell Building and take them 
on a personally conducted tour 
through the various departments. 
So we will endeavor here to bring 
the various departments to them 
and show them pictorially what 
they will see when they do visit 
this clearing house for selling ex- 
perience; and tell them as briefly 
as possible of the equipment and 
methods used in the conduct of the 
work. 

Before passing through the big 
iron gates on Ravenswood Avenue 
into the Dartnell Building, it might 
be well to digress for a moment 


and sketch briefly the origin of the 
Dartnell business and the facts sur- 
rounding its remarkable growth— 
from the mere desire of one man to 
be of service, through to the de- 
velopment of the present day or- 
ganization serving sales-managers 
through offices in Chicago, New 
York and London. 

The Dartnell idea had its incep- 
tion in the desire to provide some 
way for the interchange of exper- 
ience among salesmen in varied 
lines of business. Before becom- 
ing associated with “Printers’ Ink” 
as western editor and manager— 
the founder had edited a salesman’s 
magazine for the Multigraph Com- 
pany and later for the Addresso- 
graph Company. He realized that 
while the interchange of experi- 
ence among salesmen of the same 
organization helped materially, no 
organized means existed to pro- 
vide for the wider interchange of 
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The home office staff just before eating. 
sales force of forty; and the New York and London staffs. 


experience among salesmen in out- 
side organizations. So in 1916 he 
interested thirteen leading con- 
cerns in the idea of “swapping” 
helpful methods developed by their 
salesmen through the medium of 
a news bulletin. These concerns 
were the National Lead Company; 
The Raybestos Company; The In- 
gersoll Watch Company; Pitts- 
burgh-Hickson Company (now out 
of business); Kellogg’s Toasted 
Corn Flake Company; _ Baker- 
Vawter Company; American Op- 
tical Company; Baker Extract 
Company ; Humphrey Heater 
Company; Joseph Middleby Com- 
pany; Hercules Powder Company ; 
Spencer Trask & Company; and 
the Beech-nut Packing Company. 

It is significant that after nine 
years, all of these concerns (except 
the one out of business) are still 
using Dartnell service or publica- 
tions in some form. 

By November, 1917, the original 
thirteen had grown to several hun- 
dred, and the idea was expanded 
to include not only the interchange 
of experience among salesmen 
through the weekly bulletin, but 
for the interchange of sales-plan 


experience among the executives 
of the subscribing concerns. The 
periodical reports on sales subjects 
of timely interest; the loose-leaf 
data sheets; the card index digests 
of current articles followed each 
other in rapid succession. In Oc- 
tober, 1918—seven years ago this 
month—“Sales Management” was 
started so that those engaged in 
sales work could discuss problems 
and matters pertaining to markets 
and methods of selling. 
Today—1925—Dartnell activities 
include not only a bulletin which 
is sent weekly to 25,000 salesmen, 
but a monthly-exchange-of-sales- 
ideas service used by 2,500 sales 
executives; a magazine read by the 
men in charge of sales for 15,000 
concerns; books and special sur- 
veys; standard manuals for sales- 
men as well as supplies, contest 
material, forms and_ letterheads 
used in the conduct of a sales de- 
partment. There is hardly a busi- 
ness house of any consequence in 
the country which does not use 
Dartnell sales helps in some form. 
The operation of the Dartnell 
clearing house requires the serv- 
ices of one hundred and sixty peo- 


In addition to those shown here the Dartnell organization includes a 


ple. These people are specialists. 
About fifty are located in the field. 
About one hundred are located in 
the Chicago headquarters building. 
Fourteen operate out of New York. 

As you enter the Ravenswood 
Avenue gate to the Dartnell Build- 
ing you pass upstairs into a spa- 
cious reception room, with stately 
windows, and attractive panelled 
ceiling and walls. The right hand 
door leads to the editorial wing of 
the building. The left hand door 
leads to the sales and accounting 
departments. 


Entering the editorial depart- 
ment, we pass through a short hall 
into a large office where the edi- 
torial staff have their headquar- 
ters. Around three walls of this 
big room are arranged the private 
offices of the several editors. 
Across the front of the building 1s 
the office of J. C. Aspley- founder 
and active editorial director 0 
the organization. On the wall o 
lis office hangs a large control 
graph; a series of different colored 
curves, superimposed 0!) each 
other showing the growth of the 
business as a whole, and tor com: 
parative purposes the grovvth ol 
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the various activities such 
as service subscribers, 
magazine subscribers, 
magazine advertisers, etc. 

Let us take just a mo- 
ment to look at this chart. 
First study the heavy 
black line which repre- 
sents the gross billing in 
dollars. Starting at noth- 
ing in 1916, it shows a 
steady curve upward—in- 
dicating that the company 
will do very close to three- 
quarters of a million dol- 
lars’ worth of business this 
year. That is what the 
salesmen and sales man- 
agers will pay Dartnell 
this year for bringing 
them helpful suggestions. 
The green line on the 
chart shows the increase 


of advertising in “Sales 
Management” magazine. 
This green curve is a 


steady climber, too. It 
shows the advertising in- 
come has jumped every 
year. This year it is 
headed for a 50 per cent 
gain. It is evident that 
“Sales Management’s” ad- 
vertisers find it profitable 


have done. 


azine circulation. Starting 


13,000 line. 


or they 
would not increase their appropria- 
tions each succeeding year as they 
The same is true of 
the blue curve—representing mag- 
with 
100 in 1918, it has climbed steadily 
ahead, until it is now close to the the 


The evergreens were placed in the entry way at the in- 


sistence of the sales department, who felt they would 
impart a giving spirit to visiting prospects. 


which, like the other curves, shows 
a steady upward climb—indicating 
satisfied users—and now stands at 
the highest point in the history of 
the organization. 

A diagonal dotted line extend- 
ing across the chart represents 
safety line for expansion. 


with 


Remembering that more 
concerns fail because they 
have too much _ business 
rather than not enough, it 
has been the policy of the 
management to hold the 
rate of growth down to 35 
per cent a year. In this 
way the danger of disor- 
ganization, over-reaching 
financially, and other pit- 
falls have been 


success- 
fully avoided. It has also 
permitted financing the 


expansion out of earnings. 

At the west end of the 
editorial offices is the 
Dartnell library and edi- 
torial data files. It is. the 
largest library devoted 
exclusively to sales books 
and documents in exist- 
ence. It is maintained for 
the convenience of the 
Dartnell editorial staff and 
the use of subscribers to 
the Dartnell services and 
publications. There is a 
large table in the library 
for the use of visiting 
sales executives. The col- 
lection of sales data, which 
includes sales manuals is- 


sued by various concerns, speci- 
men sales department forms, type- 
writer summaries of sales plans 
maps and 
analyses made by staff men and 
similar information is filed verti- 
cally in Green Bay Automatic filing 
cabinets, 


charts, market 


vertical indexes 
which can be 


with 


Thirteen 
thousand ex- 
ecutives are 
quite a fol- 
lowing—es- 
pecially 
when you 
consider that 
Most of 
them are the 
men respon- 
sible for 
sales in their 
Organiza- 


j 


read from 
above, man- 
ufactured by 
the Kardex- 
Rand Com- 
pany. The 
data requires 
twelve three- 
drawer filing 
cabinets, and 
is classified 
and sub-clas- 
sified into 
several hun- 
dred divi- 
sions. A card 
index of the 
material, ar- 
ranged ac- 
cording to 
the Dewey 


tions. 

The red 
Curve on the 
Chartyic- 
tures . he 
Stowth§ of 
the Dart- 
nell Saies 
S ervice } 


The “front” office 
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System, is 
kept by the 
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The editorial offices are in the darkest wing of the building on account 


librarian and cross-indexed by 
company and by subject. 
Another thing you will see in 
the library is the files of original 
articles that have been indexed in 
the Dartnell Service. These arti- 
cles are filed separately in num- 
bered folders. A digest is made of 
each article and printed on a three 
by five filing card, copies of which 
you receive every week with your 
Dartnell service. Duplicate sets of 
these cards are also filed according 
to the name of company, lines of 
business dealt with, and the com- 
modity sold. Through this sys- 
tem of cross-indexing, a subscriber 
to the service or to the magazine 


what articles and references we 
have on any subject such as get- 
ting up a manual for salesmen, 
working up a compensation plan 
for salesmen, etc. 

While there are other indexes re- 
lating to selling, Dartnell is the 
only organization that indexes, not 
only its own publications, but all 
principal articles, books and _ re- 
ports dealing with selling and ad- 
vertising. This index is open 
to all sales managers, whether 
Dartnell subscribers or not, and if 
you have not been making good 
use of this feature of our work, 
please feel free to do so. 

The offices of the staff editors 
are grouped along the north wall. 


of the brightness of the staff, 


First we are introduced to Mr. 
Shanks, editor of the Dartnell serv- 


ice. Mr. Shanks joined the staff in 
1919. In the next office to the 
west we meet Mr. Whitmore, 


managing editor of “Sales Manage- 
ment.” Mr. Whitmore joined the 
organization in 1920. Another 
office west, and we find Mr, Cum- 
mings, editor of the Dartnell bul- 
letin for salesmen. ‘The last office 
on Editors’ Row is held down by 
Jack Storey, the Dartnell artist. In 
addition to these staff editors, there 
is Mr, Salisbury, vice president ot 
the company, and Mr. Johnson, 
eastern editor of “Sales Manage- 
ment,” both stationed in the New 
York offices. 

To facilitate 


—let us say yourself, for in- 
stance — car 
write to Dart- 


nell and we can 
give you imme- 
diately a list of 
references that 
are file re- 
lating to. sell- 
ing brooms, or 
any specific 
product; or tell 


on 


you what has 
been published 
about the Ful- 
ler Brush Com- 
pany or any 
other company 
that you may 


be interested 
in; or give you 
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No set of pictures is complete without a “conference.” 
conference discussing a new feature for the service. 
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the work of the 
Dartnell edi- 
tors, dictating 
machines are 
provided. Al- 
though — dicta- 
phones are 
used generally 
throughout the 
offices and in 
the branch off- 
ces, they have 
been found es 


pecially valu: 
able for editor 
ial work. One 
editor, for ex 


ample recently 
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offi- 


divest of nearly three hundred 

o ease 

pages, containing some 150,000 
week. It would 


words, in a 
have taken at least a month for 


him to have typewritten this digest. 
The editorial men also make good 
use of the dictating machine equip- 
ment for putting on paper ideas or 
thoughts that come to them during 
the day, and for writing memo- 
randums to themselves covering 
the important points brought out 
in an interview. 

Then again in the Dartnell edi- 
torial work, the men work against 
time. The service editor must 
have his work ready for the com- 
posing room on a certain day each 
week; the last forms for the maga- 
zine close on Monday preceding 
the day of publication; the bulletin 
for salesmen goes to press every 
Thursday for mailing to customers 
on Saturday. These dates are 
dead lines. Very often it is nec- 
cessary, in order to “catch the 
issue” to work late into the night 
or on Sunday. Overtime work is 
a dictating ma- 


made easier with 
chine. 
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A corner of the library with librarian, or should we say “librarian and library”? 


agencies and colleges. 
as many as fifty such inquir- 
ies come to the editorial de- 
partment. To give these inquirers 
the best service, and to make sure 
of their getting into the hands of 
the one person in the organization 
best fitted by training or experi- 
ence to handle the inquiry, it has 
been the custom to hold confer- 

ences of the 


Some days 


a 


staff at which 
these inquiries 
are discussed. 
The volume of 
this special ser- 
vice is growing 


so fast, how- 
ever, that there 
is little time 


left for the staff 
men to care for 
other duties. 

In order to 
get more direct 
action, a new 


plan is to be tried. Instead 
of calling a conference to con- 
sider the problems submitted by 
subscribers, a Dictograph is being 
installed. As you know, this sys- 
tem permits holding conferences 
by telephone, instead of getting 
together in one room. 

Each member of the staff will 
have a Dictograph on his desk, and 
there will be a master station on 
the chief editor’s desk. Let us sup- 
pose a letter comes in from some 
packer down in Oklahoma asking 
Dartnell’s ideas as to the best way 
to handle the compensation of spe- 
cial salesmen, temporarily operat- 
ing in the territory of a commis- 
sion man. Here is a problem that 
has undoubtedly come within the 
experience of some of the members 
of the staff. Perhaps Mr. West 
might have encountered this prob- 
lem while he was in the packing 
business, or Mr. Shanks might 
know. Last month Mr. Whitmore 


The Dictograph on J. C. A.’s desk 
makes it possible for him to ask 
the entire staff at once if they 
ave an “extra” cigar. Lower 


picture: Hd Shanks (in office) 
explaininy why he has none. 
One «! the principal activ- 


ites of the Dartnell editor- 
lal staff is answering inquir- 
les for special information 
Irom su! scribers, advertising 
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What Users Tell Us 
fi . 


Maybe YOU are’ 
Overlooking a Bet 


Many concerns who know the Multigraph for 
multiple typewriting have not learned that we 
make and sell a PRINTING equipment like 
the one shown on this page. It is a high-speed, 
power-driven machine, very compact—the whole 
equipment occupies no more than a space of 
4x 8 ft—staunchly built, easily operated. It 
prints direct—in colors if you wish—from type 
or electrotypes. It has a marvelous Feeder that 
feeds any stock from light-weight paper to heavy 
envelopes—holds 5,000 to 6,000 sheets, any size 
up to 11x 14, or an entire box of envelopes. 


This machine will absolutely cut the heart out 
of your present printing costs. Mail the coupon 
and see an actual demonstration. 


THE AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH SALES COMPANY 
1832 East 40th Street Cleveland, Ohio 
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spent a day studying the sales 
methods of a big Omaha packer; 
he might know. It is just a sec- 
ond’s work with the Dictograph to 
buzz each of these men and get all 
of them on the other end of the 
wire at the same time. Mr. Aspley 
reads the letter 


three Multigraphs with typeset- 
ters, two Addressographs with two 
Graphotypes for embossing address 
plates, Speedofeeders, Duplicator 
for getting out daily bulletins to 
salesmen, and an electric letter 
folder for folding circulars and 


aloud. It is dis- 
cussed over the 
phone and its 
disposition de 
termined. 

In addition to 
this advantage, 
the Dictograph 
system of inter- 
ior telephones 
provides com- 
plete inter-of- 
fice communica- 
tion without 
the delay of go- 
ing through a 
switchboard. It 
provides means 


“se eee Above: Showing Phil Salis- 
where xy every bury, New York manager 
executive and _ and vice president, talking 
every execu- Ed Goodell out of an unfor- 


tive employee 
can reach any 


other executive (In Circle): 


directly and - eastern editor, deciding 
sie ae what to do with the Federal 

automa tic ally, Trade Commission. 

giving closer 


control and eliminating much 
of the confusion and running 
around common in a 
office. 

Now let us leave the editors 
to their work and go over to 
the north wing where the sales 
department is located. The 
entrance faces the door leading 
to the editorial department. 
The sales department is divi- 
ded into three divisions: (1), 
service and supply sales; (2), 
advertising sales, and (3), cir- 
culation and book sales. The 
manager of each of these divi- 


large 


tunate football bet. 


Roy Johnson, 


exactly like typewriting. This 
form of address is especially de- 
sirable in connection with the use 
of automatic typewriters, giving a 
much better impression than when 
the envelope is addressed direct 
from the inked plate. In conjunc- 
tion with this list of pre- 
ferred names, the Dartnell 
promotion department is 
now working on a complete 
mailing list of every concern 
in the United States, Can- 
ada and great Britain which 
employs salesmen, or mar- 
kets nationally. 

The Multigraph equipment 
is a very important factor in 
the Dartnell business, as it 
has been found that an inex- 
pensive multigraph letter, 
with a multigraphed 
memorandum at- 
tached, will produce 
better returns than an 
elaborately printed 
circular. This, of 
course, may not apply 
to every business, but 
it does apply to sell- 
ing subscriptions and 
books by mail. One 
of the Multigraphs in 
this battery is the 
original machine pur- 
chased when the busi- 
ness was founded in 
1916. It has been run- 
ning all day long, day 
in and day out now 
for almost ten years, 
and looks and acts as 


“Alibi Corner,” though good for an- 
the New York other ten. When you 
— depart- Consider that the ma- 


chine is run at 


sions, with his assistant, has 
an office on “Sales Row,” 
Which extends along the Ra- 
venswood Avenue front of the 
north wing. The sales depart- 


The Greeters of 
the New York 
office—the busi- 
ness offices are 
to the right as 
you enter—the 
editorial offices 
to the left. 


ment stenographic and clerical 

staff have their desks in the large 
general office adjoining the private 
offices, The various office equip- 
ment used by the sales department 
for its promotional activities is ar- 
ranged in a large room at the west 
end of this wing. This equipment 
consists of a battery of twelve 
Hooven automatic typewriters, 


letters produced on the Multigraph. 

A large mailing list of nearly 
25,000 names is kept on Addresso- 
graph plates ‘for this promotional 
work. These names are embossed 
in upper and lower typewriter 
type, and one Addressograph is 
equipped with a ribbon printing 
device. It produces an envelope 


top speed—in 
fact, an extra- 
sized pulley is 
used to increase 
production — it 
speaks well for 
the ruggedness 
of the equip- 
ment. 

The Hooven 
automatic type- 
writers are used largely for sales 
work and are kept constantly at 
work. The department has an out- 
put of twelve hundred to fifteen 
hundred letters a day. They are 
arranged in batteries of three 
machines, it having been found 
that a lower production cost pre- 
vailed when three machines were 
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Home office sales department. 
joy. 


He is explaining the Illinois-Nebraska score. 


The good looking chap standing beside Joe West’s desk in left office is Ernie Lovye- 
In the far corner standing: Jake Weintz 


greeting a prospect calling with advertising contract. 


assigned to an operator instead of 


four. On letters of certain types, 
four machines are used. This 
equipment produces letters at an 
average cost of five cents, with in- 
dividual changes in each letter. 
The backbone of the Dartnell 
sales department is the master 
mailing list. This master list con- 
tains the names of all present sub- 
scribers to the Dartnell services 
and publications, all individuals 
and concerns who have ever pur- 
chased anything from the com- 
pany, all names on the service, ad- 
vertising or general prospect lists, 
plus all cancelled service and 


magazine subscribers. 
These names are typewritten or 


addressographed on chain cards, 
just large enough to carry four 
typewritten lines, and filed visibly 
by the Kardex system. Symbols 
are used to indicate whether the 
name is that of an active customer, 
a service subscriber, a cancelled 
magazine subscriber, an advertis- 
ing prospect or what. A_ black 
sticker on the card means a dead 
beat—either a person or company 
who did not pay up, or who habit- 
ually requests books on approval 
without buying enough to make 
the account profitable. This file is 
arranged alphabetically, in con- 
trast to the general addressograph 
files which are geographical. It 
gives a double check on the mail- 


Chicago sales force at desks making out expense accounts 


ing list, and enables the sales de- 
partment to tell just how many 
offices of a given concern subscribe 
to the service, take the magazine, 
or buy supplies. It also tells them 
the offices that do not buy. If they 
find a company with several branch 
offices, where half of them are en- 
thusiastic users as indicated by the 
extent of their purchases, and the 
other half are not customers, they 
at once find out what is wrong with 
the Kardex picture. 

This master list is also cross- 
indexed by individuals. For ex- 
ample, the sales manager of the 
National Lead Company may take 
the magazine at his home in New 
Jersey, and have it addressed to 
him personally. The magazine 
subscription list would not show 
any subscription for the National 
Lead Company. But filed under 
“National” in the master file would 
be a card for the sales manager of 
the company showing the maga- 
zine was being sent to his home. 
This information, of course, is very 
iseful to the advertising solicitors 
when some prospective advertiser 
asks about the “coverage” of the 
publication. 

In the advertising sales depart: 
ment—that is to say the depart 
ment which has charge of the sales 
of advertising space in “Sales 
Management” — all _ prospective 
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hat’s Wrong With 
\ Shorthand? 


Secretaries say:— 


“Those awful waits while 
he chats over the ’phone.”’ 
“Nothing doing till 3 and 
then two days’ work.” 


Vice-President and General 
Manager oftheBrewster 


ture Magazine,” first mo- 
» tion picture periodical, was 
- launchedin 1910 onacapital 
- of $800. Today Brewster 
| Publications have a yearly 
' turnover of $4,000,000 


Publications. ‘‘Motion Pic- | 


, PPA OM ute ia 
"Duncan A. Dobie, Jr. 


REECE 


BORE: 


What’s Wrong With 
Shorthand 
Executives say:— 
“If she could only take it 

n - 


as fast as I think 
“She can’t help me with 


“No one else can read my 


notes.” , , 
“Hours wasted while he’s 


in conference. 
“Ym 10% secretary and 


90% slave to my note- 


“Yes, I do mind staying 


” 


“Cold notes are madden- 
He talks so fast I'll be 
getting writer’s cramp 


soon.” 
That’s enough! I'll show 
him this trial offer right 


now. 


® from shorthand in 


sponsibility. 


Elizabeth Bentley © 
» Mr. Dobie’ssecretary, 
+ hasfound thatthe Die- 
taphone meansrelease 


ruptions and a larger § 
share of executive re- 


ter- § 


js the quickest, 
hod I know of 
your 


HE Dartnell Corporation, pub- 

lishers of ‘‘Sales Management,” 
are also ‘‘sold’’ on the Dictaphone 
method of getting things done! 
Both the New York office and the 
big new Chicago plant are fully 
2quipped with Dictaphone machines. 


DIC TAT 


| hie departments under him—edi- 

torial, advertising, finance, busi- 
ness, circulation! His desk the “neck 
of the bottle” for a mass of detail! 


Duncan A. Dobie, Jr., has to keep 
his hands on countless activities as vice- 
president and general manager of the 
Brewster Publications. Not two peri- 
odicals, either, but three—Motion Pic- 
ture Magazine, Motion Picture Classic 
and Movie Thrillers—with a public of 
two million ardent screen-lovers! 


Does he let details swamp him—so 
that he loses sight of the big adminis- 
trative possibilities of his job? Not for 
one moment! As fast as work accu- 
mulates, it is disposed of—through The 
Dictaphone. 


Mr. Dobie and his circulation man- 
ager reach an agreement in conference, 
and while the conference is still on, 
Mr. Dobie turns to The Dictaphone to 
confirm the understanding. The Dic- 
taphone takes also his criticisms of the 
current magazines for the editorial de- 
partment; his directions to the adver- 


E To 


THE DIC TAPAONE 


REG. U. S. PAT. UFF. 


__and double your ability 


to get things done rs 


other things.” 
“If I could only dictate 
while it’s fresh in my 
mind.” 
“Out sick, so my letters 
have to wait.” 
“Pshaw! she’s gone. I'll 
have to wait till tomor- 
row. 
} “I had all this clear in 
} my mind last night.” 
j “She can’t get out all 
j she’s taken.” 
4 “I’m forced to cut dicta- 
tion short.” 
That’s enough! I'll send 
in the coupon below on 
general principles. 


REA 


Shorthand tied this man 
down with detail 


How much faster can a man clear his desk with 
The Dictaphone than with old-fashioned, 
roundabout shorthand? 


Answer: See this story of Mr. Dobie and our coupon below 


tising and other departments; his in- 
structions to the sales force; his cor- 
respondence. 


And when a caller gives Mr. Dobie 
an important bit of information, or an 
appointment is made over the telephone, 
into The Dictaphone mouth-piece it 
goes before it is lost! 


“Never a moment’s waste of time, no 
friction—that’s what The Dictaphone 
means to me,” says Mr. Dobie. “In 
ten years of use I’ve proved that it 
doubles my output.” 


And that’s virtually the testimony of 
Miss Bentley, Mr. Dobie’s secretary. 
One hundred letters a day is Miss Bent- 
ley’s average—letters written once, 
not twice, as with shorthand. And y, 
since The Dictaphone saves / 
her also the long “waits” / 
for dictation, she has / 
time to relieve Mr. / 
Dobie of many ex- y, 
ecutive details. 


MAIL 
WITH 
YOUR 
// LETTERHEAD 


7 Dictaphone Sales: Corp. 
Fs 154 Nassau Street, N. Y. C- 
P Oil want to read what 
leading executives or secre- 
/ .taries say about increasing 
their ability with The Dicta- 
phone. Mail me FREE copy of 
f your booklet, “What’s wrong with 
F shorthand.” 
P I am a Secretary [9 
(Check One) 
CJ Please notify your nearest office to lend 
me a New Model 10 to try. I understand 
that this loan involves no expense or obliga- 
on. 


Executive [J 
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What the TABULATING MACHINE 


means to our 


SALES ORGANIZATION 
by J. E. WEST 
Manager of Service Sales 
The DARTNELL CORPORATION 


As so many of our customers say, “Our busi- 
ness is different.”” We have not only the Dart- 
nell Service for sales executives, weekly news 
bulletins for salesmen and SALES MANAGE. 
MENT magazine—but several hundred books, 
reports, forms and charts. In 1923 and 1924 | 
found that despite the best efforts of our ac- 
counting department we were not getting the 
vital sales information about our business with 
sufficient speed and accuracy. Last year | 


The Electric Tabulating and Accounting Ma- started an agitation to get an accounting ma- 
+N aay ttc gues aga ti: PB chine which would give us what we lacked. 
cain ae Hae as en, te Bee, In January of this year the installation was 
coal ia tix, Wate Cane a made and every month I can see results which 


of What International Doss for Them! prove that the machine more than pays for itself 


as it goes. It is helping all of the divisions of our 
business, but I can speak with the most authority on what it means to the sales department. 
semi of waiting weeks for detailed information on the preceding month’s business and the 

‘ar to date, we now have, shortly after the close of the month, absolutely accurate informa- 
on showing not only our total net sales but those sales broken up by commodities. This 
gives me an instant check on sales against budgets and in comparison with the same month 
last year, etc. 

We have salesmen all over the country and, of course, each one is assigned a definite 
territory. It is essential that both we in the office and the men out in the field know 
how much business is coming in, how that business is divided by items in our line and the 
classes and kinds of businesses which are producing it. The report shows us where we 
are getting the business and, even more important, where we should be getting it but are not. 

The sales per man in our organization have increased one-third this year over the corre- 
sponding period for last year, and while this increase is due to a combination of circum- 
stances, I think it is fair to assume that the consistent use of prompt and accurate sales rec- 
ords has had quite a bit to do with the increase. 

The Tabulating equipment in our organization is used in maintaining lists of subscribers 
for both the Dartnell Service and SALES MANAGEMENT magazine, for auditing the 
latter subscriptions for the preparation of reports to the Audit 
Bureau of Circulation, and in a very large way by our Accounting 
Department in making up the payroll, in distributing charges 
weekly by operation number, in the cost of work of our mechanical eg 
department, in determining the proper reserves for paid in advance 
subscriptions, ete. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 


The Tabulating Machine Company Division 
Alls ea peed oF inane coainddiaan sine 50 BROAD STREET 


want to place themselves in command 


Css, of the current, vital, complete facts re- 


MACHINE er. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


| 
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— 
Sell 


The general office force in pensive mood following receipt of letter from irate 
customer asking why we don’t practice what we preach. 


advertisers and advertisers are on 
Findex. By means of this unique 
device it is possible for the adver- 
tising manager to quickly select 
any class of prospective advertis- 
ers. Let us assume he has some- 
thing which he wishes to broad- 
cast to newspaper publishers, ad- 
vertising agencies and the publish- 
ers of rotogravure newspaper sec- 
tions. By means of Findex he sim- 
ply indicates these classifications, 
turns over the drawer of cards, and 
the cards of those classes of pros- 
pects come to the top. These cards 
also carry information needed by 
this department in the intensive 
solicitation of accounts. 

“Live Prospects” for advertising 
space are followed up by means of 
aGreen Bay tickler—a handy cabi- 
net which opens on top, and ex- 
poses a hundred or more filing 
folders. Each of these folders has 
a row of numbers, corresponding 
to the days of the month on top. 
A metal signal tab is placed on the 
number representing the date of 
the month that the inquiry is to be 
followed up. All the correspond- 
ence with the account is carried in 
the same folder, as well as all re- 
ports turned in by salesmen on 
that account. In this way, who- 
ever is following the account has 
the complete story. This method 
's.used in all departments of the 
Dartnel| business, in following up 
credits, as well as in sales and pur- 
chases. Folders to be called up 


next month or in the distant future, 
are filed away in the lower drawer 
of the cabinet. 

The central portion of the north 
wing is utilized by the accounting 
and other departments. Here again 
machinery is used wherever possi- 
ble to save the work of human 
hands and brains. When you send 
an order to Dartnell, it is opened 
with an electrical letter opener, 
and goes direct to the treasurer’s 
office. Here it is passed for credit. 
If you or your company are not 
known, the Kardex records of 
“dead beats,’ “skips” and names 
who have been dropped because 
they take advantage of the liberal 
Dartnell approval selling plan, is 
consulted. If that record is clear, 
the company is checked with the 
usual commercial credit guides. 

The next thing that happens to 
the order is that it falls into the 
hands of the bookkeeping depart- 
ment. Here the clerk gives the 
order a number, prices it, and 
passes it along to the bookkeeping 
machine operators. The Elliott 
Fisher operator makes out, at one 
operation, the label, the invoice, 
the salesman’s commission record, 
a copy of the invoice for the nu- 
merical order record, the state- 
ment, the ledger sheet and the 
daily cash sheet. Two of these 
Elliott Fisher machines are kept 
busy all day long entering the 
orders and posting the ledgers. 


The shipping department’s copy | * 
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OFFICE 


APPLIANCES 


Speeds Detail 
In Any Office 


OFFICE APPLIANCES, the 
journal of office equipment, is 
helping busy executives to 
more and better business. It 
is an authentic guide to the 
most efficient method of hand- 
ling office detail—an authori- 
tative source of information 
about time, labor and money 
saving appliances for the 
modern office. 


One reader writes that he 
saves $500 a year through 
the use of a small, inex- 
pensive device described 
in the journal. 


Sales Managers, Purchasing 
Agents and Office Managers and 
others in executive positions find 
a wealth of ideas, suggestions and 
plans which may be adapted to 
their uses. 


An average issue contains 250 
pages. Cover to cover, each num- 
ber is brimful of just such news as 
will help you to more pleasure and 
profit in business. 


Supplementing the work of the 
journal, a competent Service Bu- 
reau answers, free of charge, al- 
most any question about articles 
for office use. 


SAMPLE COPY FREE 


The rates are very low—$2.00 a 
year; $3.00 for two years (Can. 
$2.50 and $4.00). But you can ex- 
amine a sample number without 
cost, if you use the coupon below. 
Simply fill in, tear out and return 
today. 


THE OFFICE APPLIANCE CO., 

417 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 
Gentlemen: You may send me a sample 
copy of OFFICE APPLIANCES free. If 
I like it, I may subscribe—otherwise, there’s 


| no obligation. 


Individual 


Catholic Institutions Constitute 
a‘Scattered City Large as Pittsburgh: 
Untouched by Ordinary Advertising Appeal 


HE advertiser has only one door into the Catholic Institutions. 
That door is the Catholic press, and in particular ExTENSION 
Macazine. Every Catholic Institution is vitally interested in 
the work of Exrension. Consequently ExTrension MaGazinE is held 
in the highest esteem by every Catholic Institution in the country. 


There are 3,316 large Catholic Institutions in the United States. 
Each institution purchases for an average of 200 persons; therefore, 
3,316 institutions purchase for 663,200 persons all the year ’round. 
These figures were obtained from the replies toa recent questionnaire. 


The population of the Catholic Institutions of the United States 
more than equals the population of Pittsburgh, Pa., the ninth 
largest city in the country. Exrenston Maaazine offers the only 
effective door to this tremendous ‘‘scattered city’’ which is neglected 
by many of the large advertisers. 


The enormous buying power of the Catholic Institutions is 
shown by the following figures, compiled by a firm of certified 
public accountants from replies to a questionnaire. 


Average amount expended per institution per annum . . . $41,366.97 
Average amount expended for food per year per institution 15,539.54 


Out of 398 institutions which replied to our questionnaire (12% 
of the total) 198 contemplate new buildings at a cost of $47,726,200.00. 


These 3,316 Catholic Institutions will spend more than 137 million 
dollars during the next twelve months for supplies and maintenance. 


AND REMEMBER PLEASE, THAT THIS INSTITUTIONAL INFLU- 
ENCE IS A PLUS SERVICE IN ADDITION TO OVER 323,000 WELL- 
TO-DO CATHOLIC SUBSCRIBERS, WHO DEMAND PRODUCTS-BY- 
NAME, AND PURCHASE IN SIZEABLE QUANTITIES. 


Mension (Dagazine 


The Worlds Greatest Catholic Monthly 
Member of the Audit Bureau of Circutations 


ROBERT P. O’BRIEN, Director of Advertising 


General Offices: 


Eastern Representatives: : fl Pacific Coast Representatives: 
Lee & Williamson 180 North Wabash Avenue, V. M. Deputy & Associates 
171 Madison Avenue Chicago Pico at Main Street 


New York, New York Los Angeles, California 
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what your stock of any product is. 
The same cards are used to give the 
sales department information as to 
the work of the individual sales- 
men, the volume of business done 
in given territories, or in particu- 
lar cities, on any one item. 

For example, if Mr. West wants 
to know how many Salesmen’s 
Data Books were sold last fall in 
Minneapolis, he gets this informa- 
tion in ten minutes by simply run- 
ning the order cards for that period 
through the machine, which auto- 
matically picks out and tabulates 
all orders for Data Books from 
Minneapolis. One of the big ad- 


Were it not for these multigraphs there wouldn’t be any new building to ‘ a : : : : 
show you. They are used for duplicating reports; imprinting forms; vantages of this machine is that it 


printing stationery, and discouraging conversation in the back room. eliminates the need of keeping a 


In the good old days an addressing department consisted of several dozen men with bad breaths and a penchant for 
spilling ink. This machinery does our addressing without mistakes. 


of the order goes to the shipping 
clerk who fills the order and re- 
turns the copy to the billing de- 
partment with information as to 
when and how shipped. Upon re- 
ceipt of this copy the billing de- 
partment releases the invoice. If 
the invoice remains in file, it in- 
dicates that the shipping depart- 
ment has not filled the order, and 
the manager of the department at 
once checks up to find out what is 
Wrong. 

After the bill is mailed, the copy 
of the order goes to the tabulating 
machine department, where a per- 


This battery of automatic typewriters can do the work of thirty-six typists. 


lorater| card is made out for it. The big advantage of the machine is that the operator can powder 

This curd is punched with holes, her nose without stopping her typewriter. 

each hole giving certain informa- 

tion avout the order when run machine, a perpetual inventory is lot of sales records which you may 
throug the tabulating machine. kept of all stock, so that you can or may not ever use. But since 
By meins of this almost human tell at any minute of the day just you have a complete record of 
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The mailing room at five o’clock Wednesday afternoon. 


every order, you can quickly get 
any sales information you need by 
simply setting the machine and 
running the cards through them. 

Of course, there are other uses 
for this tabulating machine equip- 
ment, such as computing the out- 
put of various machines in_ the 
printing department, getting the 
costs by operations and in total of 
various jobs, and checking up the 
total number of hours worked 
against the payroll. This is done 
by means of a time card which is 
punched after it comes upstairs. 
A similar card is made out for 
every disbursement of cash, so that 
you can tell exactly at any time 
for what your being 
spent. 

Subscriptions for the Dartnell 
Sales Service, The Dartnell Sales- 
Bulletin, and “Sales Man- 
agement” magazine, as well as the 


money 1s 


men’s 


special surveys which are sold on 
a subscription basis are handled 
differently from the usual run of 
orders. lHlere is a situation where 
bills must be sent out to each sub- 
scriber monthly, quarterly or an- 
the nature 
Subscribers 
Sales 
usually 


nually, according to 
of the subscription. 
to the 


example, 


Service, 
billed 


These bills 


Executive's 
for are 
monthly or annually. 
have to be mailed at different days 
of the month, according to the date 
of the original subscription. So a 
separate billing record is kept of 
each subscription. This record is 
and the 
Kach drawer of the cabinet 
carries the subscriptions which are 


visible, Acme system 1s 


used. 


to be billed on a given day of the 
month. The cards are placed in 
these drawers alphabetically, witn 
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the lower margin showing. In ad- 
dition to the name of the sub- 
scriber there is a printed space on 
this margin for each month of the 
year. 

A metal signal tab is carried on 
this lower margin, vari-colored 
tabs being used to indicate differ- 
ent periods of billing. Thus, serv- 
ice who are to be 
billed on an annual basis carry a 
red tab, while those to be billed 
monthly carry a blue tab. But in 
either case the tab is placed on the 
month in which the next bill is 
due. Every day the billing clerk 
pulls out the drawer in which are 
filed the cards of all subscriptions 
falling due on this date, and bills 
all those which carry signals for 
the current month. When she has 
made out the bill she stamps the 
card on the back, indicating that 
the bill was mailed. This record 
on the back immediately notifies 
the auditor if any bills have been 
skipped. While this same infor- 


subscribers 


Executives’ mess. 
wants whole grain wheat. 


Gene Whitmore wants little neck clams and Jor 
Fortunately we are just out of both 


1925 


shown 


mation is in the cenera} 
ledger account, this record in the 
back of the card makes anv mis. 
take stick out like a sore thumb. 

Adjoining the promotion pro- 
duction department is a large room 
of about 6,000 square feet used by 
the shipping and mailing depart- 
ments. Tucked away in the cor- 
ner of this room will be the new 
photostat machine by means of 
which we will be able to furnish 
photographic copies of any back 
article or sections of books deal- 
ing with matters of special inter- 
est to you. At present we are 
copying, on the typewriter, articles 
which we have indexed. 

A subscriber to our service, let 
us suppose, is about to change his 
prices in an endeavor to increase 
volume. It is important for him 
to know just how much a given 
price cut will affect volume. He 
has no data on file covering the 
subject, and his own experience is 
indefinite. By referring to the 
digest of current articles in his 
desk, he finds under “Prices” sey- 
eral references to this very subject 
—one an article that appeared in 
“Business” four years ago; an- 
other a section from a book by 
S. Roland Hall; another an article 
that appeared in “Automotive In- 
dustries’”’; still another reference in 
a speech made by a prominent 
piano manufacturer before a con- 
vention in New York. Unques- 
tionably some of these contain 
helpful information. So a letter is 
sent to Dartnell requesting photo- 
stat copies be made of all four ref- 
erences and sent post haste. 


West 


Te 
e o 
: || Three M Making B 
ree Money-Making Business 
he 
: E ials of ‘Tod. 
V- 
ct ssentials Of LO ay . 
in 
n- IN CASE of forced necessity, industry could And Acme is invariably the choice where 
by adjust itself to the loss of two of these major better records and economy of operation are 
re necessities—the telephone and the typewriter. desired because Acme features are exclusive 


But its very existence depends upon RECORDS 
—so much so, that immediate collapse would 
follow their removal. 


Acme Visible Record Equipment has been 
accepted as an indispensable and highly profit- 
able business necessity for every department 
of every business. It serves the Cost, Credit, 
Collection, Purchase, Accounting, and a score 
of departments with organized information 
which no executive can afford to be without 
in these days of high speed business routine 
and keenly competitive markets. 


features—without equal, and unquestionably 
superior as a demonstration easily convinces, 
and has convinced the country’s leading 
executives, 


Get the Acme Book of Record Facts for the 
profitable information it will bring to your desk 
—particularly adaptable to some or many depart- 
ments of your business, Or, better still, tell us 
you'll spend a few minutes with a local Acme 
Representative—they’re everywhere. There'll 
be no obligation, because Acme is always bought 
—not sold—on the basis of actual performance. 


_ VISIBLE RECORDS EQUIPMENT 


SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSRSSSSSSSSESSSKSSERSSSSESESSSSSSEESESSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSZBSeseesseaes 
10-2 


ACME CARD SYSTEM COMPANY 0 Have representative call. Firm 
116 South Michigan Avenue 
id CHICAGO 


Offices in Most Principal Cities 


OC Send catalogue. 
O) Send detailed recommendations Address — a ae 
by mail on handling 


records. (Sample forms enclosed) State By 


n 
= 
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When 


the order 
arrives the articles 
are clipped and are 
tacked up in front of 
the camera and pho- 
tographed. No mat- 
ter what their size 
might be, they are 
reduced in multiples 
of a 5 by 8 inch size. 
A positive print is 
made from the nega- 


tive which is then 
mailed to the sub- 
scriber. Under the 


old method of mak- 
ing these copies on 
the typewriter, it 
would take a girl the 


better part of a day 
to copy one long ar- 
ticle. With the pho- 
tostat it can be done 
in two or three exposures at a frac- 
tion of the cost. Where it is now 
necessary to make a service charge 
of fifty or seventy-five cents for 
transcribing an article, with this 
new equipment it is hoped to cut 
the cost in half. 

An added advantage of this new 
method is that photographic copies 
of the article will show all illustra- 
tions, charts, and tables not shown 
in the typewritten copies now fur- 
nished. For the time being, this 
service will be limited to articles, 
reports, books and surveys indexed 
in the Dartnell weekly card di- 
gests. Later it is hoped to broaden 
the service to include any article 
that has been published by stated 
publications during the past ten 
years. All photostat copies will be 
punched for indexing and filing in 
standard binders after using. 


up-to-date. This jg 
another Darnell ip. 
novation which jn. 
sures every pur. 
chaser of any of the 
five volumes com. 


prising this set, of 
getting a collection 
of data that is right 
up-to-the-minute, lt 
1S not a book that 
was printed two or 
three years ago 
Sales practices 
change too quickly 
to make such a book 
of much value. By 
the time the ink js 
dry on its 


Pages, 


Tom Reid, production manager, trying to fasten the high costs of 
producing the service on to Bill Fry’s bookkeeping. 


Around the corner from the pho- 
tostat machine is the shipping de- 
partment, and adjoining it to the 
north, the mailing department. 
Tiers of shelves, with hundreds of 
pigeonholes are the first thing one 
notices upon entering this big 
room, There are the shelves where 


the contents of the Loose-Leat 
Dartnell Sales Data Volumes 
are filed and kept constantly 


someone has found 
a better way to do 
it; new figures have 
been published, or 
the method may have been found 
to be a failure. The Dartnell 
method of gathering each book to 
order, and keeping it right up to 
the minute through a system of fil- 
ing contents by numbered pigeon- 
holes, insures your getting a book 
of the utmost usefulness. Some 
idea of the advantage of this plan 
to the sales executive is found in 


the fact that last month alone 
fifty-two pages of the volumes 
were scrapped and_ thirty-seven 


new pages were added. One-half 
the entire contents changes every 
year. 

On the long sixteen-foot maple 
tables you see in the picture, the 
circulars and letters used by Dart- 
nell in the promotion of its busi- 
ness are mailed. On Saturdays 
these same tables are stacked high 
with big brown envelopes filled 


Typestickers at work in Dartnell composing room. 
The gent at the desk is “P. D. Q.” Peake. 
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Commonly called the “stone room.” 
are made of cast iron. 


The “stones” 


+ | 
in- | 
yur | 
the e4 
om- 
| MANAGING THE 
tion 
ight 
lt 99 
that 
ms 
ly 
- A New Manual by J. C. Aspley, Editor “Sales Management’ Magazine 
k is 
ges, ° 
ind Summaries of the methods used by notably 
¥ successful salesmen in all lines of business to 
und . : 
na get more and better interviews—a com- 
k to ° ¢¢ ° 99 
, panion manual to “Closing the Sale” and 
f fil ra — 
a How to Sell Quality” by the same author. 
he 
d in 
lone 
me A Brass-tacks Book for Brass-tacks Salesmen 
‘hast Typical chapters include: 
sin The Secret of Successtul Interviews Strategics of the Demonstration 
japle How to Get Undivided Attention When the Buyer Starts to Fidget 
- Arousing the Buyer’s Interest Backing Up What You Say 
wort Making the Buyer Want It The Man Who Asks for a Booklet 
days The Use and Misuse of Sales Portfolios | Getting the Order and Getting Out 
rai When There Are Samples to Be Shown Using One Sale to Make Another 
hile 
A Book Your Salesmen Can Read in an Hour 
One hundred pages — pocket size — large, easy to read type. Bound in 
board or leatherette; uniform with other Dartnell manuals in this series. 
Boards- - - - $1.10 each, $10.50 a dozen 
Leatherette - $1.60 each, $15.50 a dozen 
THE DARTNELL CORPORATION, Publishers 
Ravenswood and Leland Avenues, Chicago 
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John Pierpont Morgan, Sr. 
1839-1917 
The Founder of Modern Finance 


investment banking. 


change the course of trade, 


progress, Kardex Institute 


creased business risk. 


Ti 
(iti Wu 
[irra 


jar 


ARD 
NSTITUTE 


Why Did This Man Succeed? 


“ IS preparation of a plan is so inherently strong 
as to command the respect of able brains to 

which it must be submitted.’’ So wrote a contem- 
porary observer of the methods of J. P. Morgan, Sr. 
Careful handling of facts was the foundation upon 
which the Morgan success was built. The methods 
which he originated are today the basis of modern 


Fact and Method in Business Advances 
New business methods are constantly coming to 
the front. Today the new ideas in Business Manage- 
ment and Control are more important than was 
“Scientific Management”’ two decades ago. An idea 
that is evolved half a world away can quickly 


affecting your business 


—perhaps multiplying it, perhaps destroying it. 
You, and all business men, need a reliable, me- 
thodical means of knowing the ideas and the methods 
that are developing each day in the world of com- 
merce. To provide such a clearing house of business 


is established. Make it 


your source of knowledge for increased profits, de- 


RX 


iin 


17 


Devoted Exclusively to Business Education and Research 


ae 


711 Kardex Bldg., 10 E. 44th St., 
New York City 


Toronto y London ¢ Paris 7 Berlin 


Kardex Institute Service 


. General Busi- 


- 


4. Washington 


ness Advice Letter 
(Bulletin) a 

2. Management 5. Reports to In- 
“ges (Bulle- cial cases) 

3. Business Condi- 6. Personal Service 


tions (Bulletin) (as requested) 


As Kardex Institute is by endowment 
made independent of profit, the member- 
ship fee is fixed at the nominal sum of 
$10.00 yearly. 


{ 
I 
{ 
t 
1 
! 
! 
dustries (in spe- 1{ 
I 
§ 
I 
i 
i 
i] 
Hy 
f 
A 


Kardex Institute, 711 Kardex Bldg., 
10 E. 44th St., New York City 


rea without obligation on my part your book, 
‘A New Conception of Business.’ 


Enter my subscription for Kardex Business 
[)Service and Reports for one year, for which 
f agree to pay $10 on receipt of invoice. 
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1925 


person. 


with service material going out to 
more than 3,000 users of the two 
Dartnell Services. Since the new 
postal law went into effect the 
service envelope must go parcel 


| post, instead of third class. which 


means that each of the 3,000 epn- 
velopes must be weighed 
zoned separately. 


For the rapid handling of the 
stream of announcements and let- 
ters which keep the  Dartnell 
smoke-stack smoking, a_postage- 
metering machine is used instead 
of adhesive stamps. This machine 
seals and stamps 3,500 letters an 
hour, in contrast to the 750 an 
hour by the hand stamping 
method. Before the machine was 
installed, a careful check-up was 
made to determine the effect the 
printed stamp had on returns. It 
found that practically the 
same returns were received from 
the metered mail as when adhesive 
postage stamps were used. 


and 


For envelopes too large to run 
through the metering machine, 
Multipost machines are used to 
affix the stamps. These little ma- 
chines are quite inexpensive, and 
increase the output of a girl put- 
ting on stamps at least 50 per cent. 
By using the Postage Meter for all 
regulation size envelopes, and the 
Multipost for irregular envelopes 
and packages, the responsibility for 
the stamps can be centralized and 
placed under the control of one 
Such a plan omg ei 
overcomes the possibility of loss 
through petty thieving, as is likely 
to happen when stamps are used 
indiscriminately through the office. 
The Dartnell mailing department 
folds, encloses, seals, stamps and 
mails approximately 200,000 pieces 
of advertising matter or service 
material every month. 

* * * 

Now let us go downstairs and 
see how the wheels go around in 
the Dartnell printing department. 
After the material turned in by 
the Dartnell field men has been 
boiled down by the editors, the 
“copy” boy takes it downstairs to 
the printing department to be set 
into type and printed. . 

If it happens to be a magazine 
article, it goes from the mé anaging 
editor’s desk to the “copy” desk 
before going downstairs. -\t the 


The | 
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The bindery when the covering machine is running. 


You know the covering 


machine is running because you can’t hear Tom Reid swearing. 


copy desk it is edited for gram- 
matical and technical mistakes. 
The young lady who presides over 
this desk is ever on the alert for 
split infinitives and other terrible 
things which offend the sensitive 
reader. It is her job to put the 
copy in shape forthe printer. After 
the manuscript has been “copy 
read” it goes to the foreman of the 
composing room who “casts it up,” 
indicates the face and size of type 
to be used, and passes it along to 
the “machine man’’—as the Inter- 
type operator is known. 

If he can set the story up dur- 
ing the day he does. If not, he 
leaves it for the night operator to 
set. When it is set, it is proof 
read by the composing room proof 
reader, and all “machine” mistakes 
are corrected. Three sets of proofs 
are then pulled: a thin tissue sheet 
on colored stock, and two sets on 
heavier stock. The desk editor 
torrects one set of the white proots 
and uses the colored proofs for her 


make up.” The “make up” shows 


the printer just where the illustra- 
tions are to be placed, how the 
heads are to be arranged, etc. 
These pasted pages correspond in 
the building of a magazine to blue 
prints in the building of a house. 

When the “make up” pages are 
ready, they are sent downstairs to 
the composing room to be “paged 
up.” The long galleys of type are 
numbered, and these numbers are 
shown on the make-up pages. The 
printer sets the type around the 
cuts, sets the captions and sub- 
heads, and the page is ready for 
proofing. 
After being 
proofed it 
is sent to 
the “stone 
room” and 
placed in a 
numbered 
slide. The 
number 
corresponds 
to the page 
number. 


On closing day the stone man 
chalks out a form on his “stone.” 
Then he goes to the slides 
under his stone having numbers to 
correspond with the pages in the 
form, and finds the type for that 
page. When all the pages have 
been taken out of the slide and 
placed in position on the stone, a 
chase is placed over the type and 
the “form” as it is called is locked 
up ready for the press. 

The Dartnell Press, whose cor- 
porate name is J. C. Aspley, Inc., 
was established in 1920. The 
officers of the “Press” are J. C. 
Aspley, president; T. D. Reid, sec- 
retary; J. T. Kemp, treasurer. 
Like the “corporation,” it is 
equipped with up-to-date labor- 
saving machinery. The latest ad- 
dition to the equipment being a 
battery of new Vertical Miehle 
automatic presses, which are capa- 
ble of producing the highest grade 
of color printing at a speed of 
3,500 impressions an hour. These 
presses were first brought out by 
the Miehle Company two years 
ago, and have literally revolution- 
ized printing. One of these presses 
will do three times the work of the 
ordinary Gordon press, and pro- 
duce work that is equal to that 
produced on a two-roller cylinder 
press. In addition to three auto- 


matically fed presses, large enough 


(Above) Battery of Miehle ver- 
tical presses in Gordon press 
department. (Left) Battery of 
three Miehle cylinder presses. 
Some day we must sell Mr. 
Miehle a subscription or some- 
thing in reciprocation. 


css os : 
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Due to the very nature of the unusual privilege and service, a license 
to use “Metered Mail” must first be granted by the Post Office 
Department. Inasmuch as such license is granted only to reputable, 
well-established organizations, the indicia of “Metered Mail” is a 
symbol of stability and receives a high degree of attention and 
respect. 


“Metered Mail” travels to its destination faster because it avoids the 
time-consuming operations of facing, postmarking and cancelling in 
the Post Office. Its appearance is as neat when received as when 
mailed, because it receives less handling and bears no disfiguring 
cancellation marks. It saves time and labor within an organization, 
safeguards the postage account and automatically records postage 
expenditure. 


Hundreds of nationally-known establishments are profiting by 
“Metered Mail” service. Write for a list of concerns in your line of 
business and their opinions regarding “Metered Mail.” A letter or 
the coupon below will bring you this information guickly. 


The Postage Meter Company 
SOLE DISTRIBUTORS OF 
PITNEY-BOWES PRODUCTS 
734 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn, U. S. A. 


Offices in principal American cities and foreign countries 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF MAILING EQUIPMENT 
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THE POSTAGE METER COMPANY —__ 

z 25: 734 PACIFIC STREET: HEHEHE: 
| SYAMPomp. CONN..ULS. AL HH 
+t Please send Metered Mail informe 
NAME ek 
COMPANY... _. 
ADDRESS... 
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to take two 


letterheads side py A 
side, there are two hand-fed Gop. 
don presses for jobs which cannot 1 
be mechanically fed. 
Three big Miehle cylinder 


presses occupy the back of the 
Dartnell press room. These presses, 


used principally for producing 
“Sales Management,” print sixteen We 
pages of this publication at each as | 
impression, taking a sheet about a: vi 
big as an ordinary desk. These und 
presses print and deliver one una 
ninety-si1x page magazine every nai 
two and one-fifth minutes. we 
As fast as the magazines are de- is 
livered from the press they are pres 
rushed to the bindery in the south rece 
building where they are put use 
through a folding machine that her 
folds thirty-two page at a time, $80, 
| gathered into magazines, stitched spet 
together, and are then ready for pub 
the covering machine. This ma- the 
chine which was added to the “ 
Dartnell equipment the first of the : ) 
year when the style of binding y 
“Sales Management” was changed a 
to the square back, automatically _ 
puts the covers on at the rate of en 
3,000 copies an hour. From the age 
covering machine the magazines z 
go to the cutter, where the copies J asf 
are trimmed to size, and then to § com 
the mailing table where each copy cles, 
is placed in an addressographed § pay 
envelope. The envelopes are J agel 


| quick handling, 


sorted by city and states, to insure 
z i and sacked. In 
less than five hours atter the last 
forms close, copies are on their 
Way to you. 


Why your letters don’t get answered 
more promptly. 
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Associated Business Papers 
Vote to Double Advertising 


‘| ANHE Associated Business 
Papers, Inc., whose con- 
vention opened A. B. C. 
Week in Chicago, went on record 
as believing that the coming year 
was an especially good year to 
undertake educational work, and 
unanimously voted to accept the 
recommendations of the publicity 
committee, of which John H. Nind 
is chairman, in addition to being 
president of the association. The 
reommendations called for the 
use of advertising space in mem- 
ber publications estimated at 
$80,000, $17,000 of which is to be 
spent in advertising and selling 
publications, Authority was given 
the publicity committee to make 
a survey of all fields represented 
by the membership, and prepare 
a research directory summarizing 
this information for the use of 
manufacturers and advertising 
agents. 

The convention went on record 
as favoring a standardized rate of 
commission to advertising agen- 
cies, in the case of publishers who 
pay an agency commission. The 
agency relations committee, of 
which Malcom Muir, of the Mc- 
Graw-Hill Company, is chairman, 
reported that advertising agencies 
were awakening to a new appre- 
ciation of the value of the business 
press as a means of reaching defi- 
nite markets. During 1923 adver- 
tising agencies placed 72,073 pages 
of advertising in A. B. P. publica- 
tions, while in 1924 more than 
82,304 pages of advertising were 
placed. 

The principal event of A. B. C. 
Week is, of course, the convention 
of the Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tions. This was held on Thurs- 
day. O. C. Harn, president of the 
bureau, in his report stated that 
the bureau’s membership had now 
Passed the 1,900 mark. During 
the year it had added to its mem- 
bership 168 advertisers, advertis- 
Ing agents and publishers. The 
frst report of the bureau showed 
a membership of 499, Mr. Harn 
also stated that the total vol- 
ume of newspaper and periodical 


advertising in the United States 
has reached the billion dollar mark. 

In a discussion of “Meeting the 
Advertiser’s Demand for Market 
Statistics and Fact,” Russell T. 
Gray, advertising agent of Chi- 
cago, discussed the “demand” 
angle, and E. T. Howson, of “Rail- 
way Engineering & Maintenance,” 
the “supply” angle. 

The program of the Association 
of Newspaper Advertising Execu- 
tives held October 14, was prin- 
cipally concerned with conferences 
in which members participated in 
informal discussion of specific 
problems. 

In addition to the meetings of 
the A. B. P. and the A. B. C., 
the Window Display Advertising 
Association also held its conven- 
tion during A. B. C. Week, as did 
the Association of Newspaper Ad- 
vertising Executives and other 
advertising bodies. Next week 
two thousand master printers from 
all over the country will meet in 
Chicago. There will be several 
sessions devoted to the marketing 
of printing. Edward Jordan, of 
the Jordan Motor Car Company, 
will tell the printers how he would 
sell printing were he a printer, and 
J. C. Aspley of the Dartnell Cor- 
poration will discuss current lit- 
erature as an aid to selling print- 


ing. 
The convention of the Direct 
Mail Advertising Association 


scheduled for October 28 to 30, in 
Boston, has attracted its usual 
nation-wide interest. The program 
is too long to reprint in its en- 
tirety, but a number of the inter- 
esting addresses include: “We’re 
Beginning to Find Out Something 
About People,” G. Lynn Sumner, 
president, Association of National 
Advertisers; “Selling by Mail 
Throughout the World,” R. W. 
Ashcroft, the F, E. Partridge Rub- 
ber Company and Northern Rub- 
ber Company ; “A New Conception 
of the Use and Presentation 
Through the Mails of Direct Mail 
Advertising Literature,” John C. 
Redington, Du-Plex Onvelope Cor- 
poration; and “Direct Mail from 
the Rural Viewpoint,” Marco Mor- 
row, the Capper Publications. 
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New On.eans sips 
BY BARGE, TOO 


¢ ANNOUNCEMENT has 
just been made that the 
Mississippi-Warrior Barge 
Line, of which New 
Orleans is the Southern 
terminus, earned a profit 
of more than $200,000 in 
the first half of this year. 


This fact constitutes fur- 
ther evidence of New 
Orleans’ outstanding im- 
portance as a distributing 
center. 


— Certainly a good place 
to advertise your goods. 


Put New Orleans 
on that list! 


Ghe .Gimes - Picayune 
emma 7a one oo 


os - = 


Representatives: Cone, Hunton 


<a 


alae 


OLY the passing of time brings 


experience. And it’s indus- 
trial experience that’s needed in 
industrial advertising. We’ve pre- 
pared the advertising for a hundred 
products selling only to the indus- 
trial field—and we’ve learned! 


A story of industrial advertising is 
told in a booklet, “the advertising 
engineer”. If you sell your prod- 
uct to the industrial field—and if 
you want the profitable business in 
that field—we’d like to send you a 


copy. 


RUSSELL T. GRAY, Inc. 


Advertising Engineers 
Peoples Life Building, Randolph and Wells Sts. 
CHICAGO 
Telephone Central 7750 
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Buyers Who Say 
**See Me Later” 


(Continued from page 482) 


requirements. I appeal to him with 
all the personal power that can be 
incorporated in my talk, and try to 
make him realize that I am not try- 
ing to sell him anything except 
service. I try to point out that the 
information I bring him cannot be 
obtained in any other way, and 
that I am giving him an oppor. 
tunity of putting dividends in the 
hands of the stockholders of his 
institution. Then I ask him point 
blank if he is really interested jn 
my proposition, and if he sees the 
advantage of investing in my 
equipment. If he answers “yes,” 
then I know that he should buy, 
If he claims that he wants to look 
into the proposition a little further, 
I know that he is interested, and 
that a little more effort on my part 
will improve such interest. If he 
answers me so that I know he has 
really not concentrated on the facts 
I have given him, I repeat the 
paramount facts with a view to- 
wards bringing him up to the 
closing point. The reason most 
salesmen fail to close men of this 
type is that they do not come 
directly to the point and shock the 
buyer out of his whims. 


Buyers Who Have Authority 


Too many salesmen are easily 
encouraged when they are told to 
come back, They think they are 
gaining the prospect’s confidence 
and are perfectly willing to dally 
along, hoping that some day the 
customer will grab the order pad, 
write down the order and tell him 
to deliver the goods, A little fight 
on the salesman’s part, with his 
mind made up that the order must 
be sold on this call, will mean 
fewer calls, more sales and more 
profits to say nothing of the reduc- 
tion of the overhead of selling. 


Now, as to the second class cus 
tomer who says, “Come back and 
see me later.” This class I agai 
divide into two classes. The kind 
who really has the authority, but 
due to the organization is some 
what tied as to the items he ca 
buy. He is a man, big enough, 
though, to approach his superiots 
and prove to them that he needs 
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a certain product. 
Ay two is the man who is afraid to 
approach his superiors and does 
not desire to let you know that 
he is a weakling, therefore he 
vith thinks that he will get rid of you 


ATUOATAONNNNNENNE 


1 be by asking you to call back. 

y to With this first division prospect. 
try- class two, the salesman should put 
-ept into his mouth the very phrases 
the that he should use before his su- 
t be periors in trying to sell them his 
and idea. He should, above all, try 
por- to accompany the prospect to the 
the committee meeting with such ar- 
his guments as this: “Now, I have 


oint made a lifetime study of this prob- 
1 in lem and I know that you have 
the made such a study of yours. This 
plan is somewhat new to you and 


ae you have presented to me ques- ss 
wea tions that I have been able to — 2 
8 answer only after very careful Shooting straight at your target— 


study. I believe that you are thor- 


ye oughly sold on the question, and 

me it is only a matter of time until 

part ' 

f he you will have this plan in opera- @) e Sa es 

a tion. 

nas 

‘acts “Second Handed” Selling 

a. a... , follow the steady use 
| Now, as you state, this matter nage 

- must be okeyed by the board of of really good letters 
aes directors and they, no doubt, will 

Os VAGR Se : ° 
pre have eager questions to ask. You Consider this user’s remarks. Let his own words, describing his 
vial want this, there is no question of experience, tell of our values to you. “Your man stated that if 


that, and I am in a position to help 
you get it. Why not permit me 
to accompany you to.this meeting, 
ity or at least be present outside, so 
that I can be ready to assist you 


we ‘hoovenized’ our letters the returns would be much better. 
We didn’t believe him. However, he insisted so much that we 
put in one machine.” 


< the 


“The results were so astonishing that we 
sent in a hurry call fortwo more. The 
letters written on our Hoovens were 30% 


in answering questions that they more productive of actual orders than our 
may present? You might just as former perfectly filled-in letters. The 
| re til tok mun is wee wae an eee Hoovens paid for themselves inone month.” 
lence 1: ; : 
aa hile. Such is only a part of our “I have recommended Hoovens toa great 
“ service and I am sure you have number of people since, and those who 
os 4 real use for such service.” took my advice are as enthusiastic as Iam.” 
| him ; : it is necessary for you to let A copy of the letter quoted, and our free 
fight this man do all the selling, you booklet may prove valuable to you. Mail 
1 his | Must be sure to educate him to the coupon. 
“ai present the proposition definitely, Tc 
nai for he really is the salesman. SN ve 
wueite With the second division of this 
educ:  SCCond class, I recommend that l 7 | - 
is you endeavor to get him to let|| Write and get it—-now 
rod , . bd 
s cus: you go over his head and meet the | General Sales Office, H. A. T. Corp. | Automatic 
' al man who really has the say so, or 1100 Plymeuth Bldg., Chicago, Ill. | 
klet, “MORE SALES,” 1 ' 

again ys the event that you see that he | ge nag “in eae an with | ’ 
rind really is of little force in the organ- l genuine, personal, human letters at low cost. OWT Of 
-” zation, take it upon yourself to go iene | 4 | 
pn over his head and sell your propo- | 
i ny Before you do this latter, | | position ] «Manufactured by 

oh ake great care that you are cor- 
yer! is Man's head, you will hurt him HAMILTON, OHIO 
needs unless you do it properly. | Address ] 
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Ed Wynne in “The 
Grab Bag” makes 
the “crack” that suc- 
cess is easy because 
all you need is an idea. The remark was intended 
to be humorous, but back of it there is a large 
measure of truth. American business is punctu- 
ated by enterprises which owe their success to an 
idea. One of these is The Dartnell Corporation. 
If the fact that we have just completed a $200,000 
building means anything, it simply means that the 
Dartnell idea has proved itself. Old customers, 
who remember us back in the old days on Dearborn 
Street, like to compliment us for having built up 
such an extensive business in such a comparatively 
short time. But we feel that neither the manage- 
iment nor the staff is entitled to any undue credit. 
We are all just average people, of average ability 
and average capacity. We have made many mis- 
takes. We will probably continue to make them. 
But in spite of our limitations, and in spite of our 
mistakes, the business has prospered and grown 
because the idea behind it was right. We make 
this explanation for fear that in reading over the 
article which appears elsewhere in this issue you 
may get the idea that we think we are a new breed 
of supermen. We don’t. Nobody realizes better 
than we do the many things we should be doing 
that we are not doing, and the opportunity there 
is for improvement in every department of the 
Dartnell business. 


Dartnell Celebrates 
Its Eighth Anniversary 
In Its New Home 


Business is coming 


the Sales Department ong in great shape. 
There is no longer any 


With Big Salaries doubt but that the next 


two months will be the biggest November and 
December we have ever had in this country. But 
don’t make the mistake so many made when over- 
taken by the 1919-20 boom and think the good 
business is going to last forever. It is very easy 
when times are good and profits come easy to take 
on a high priced statistician, extra assistants and 
other luxuries. At the time we think we need them. 
But we don’t. Look at the Willys-Overland Com- 
pany. According to a statement made by Mr. 
Willys, with a production of 142,779 cars in 1916 
the business required—or rather thought it required 
an office force of 1,200 people. Then came the 
squeeze. This year a production of approximately 
225,000 cars is being handled with an office force 


Don’t Load Up 


of less than 600 persons. With this reduction of 
personnel went a corresponding reduction of floor 
space, equipment, and office supplies. 

One trouble with American business is that 
there are too many managers. We are getting 
almost as bad as some of the Central American 
armies, where everybody is a general and there are 
no common soldiers to do the fighting. We too 
often spoil good salesmen by making them branch 
managers, spoil good branch managers by making 
them division managers, spoil good division man- 
agers by making them assistant sales managers— 
yes, and we spoil good sales managers by giving 
them cozy private offices and comfortable chairs, 
instead of keeping them out with their men on the 
firing line. 

This temptation to put on vice-presidents and 
assistants is especially pronounced when business 
is accelerating. It is that way now. If we are not 
on our guard we will have some banker’s commit- 
tee call us on the carpet next spring and tell us 
what to do. The first thing they will demand is a 
cut in executive overhead. The surest way to pre- 
vent such unpleasantness is to keep down an over- 
head which is probably already too high for a 
normal business year. 


The Rush of Advertisers 
Back to the Farm 


It is safe to say 
that twice as many 
advertisers will use 
farm papers this fall as used them last year. There 
has always been a rush to farm papers when crops 
were good, and a rush away from them when crops 
were not so good. Why this should be, we don't 
know, unless the policy of the farm paper pub- 
ishers themselves in making such a big hulabaloo 
about a good agricultural year, is responsible. As 
a matter of fact, taken over a period of years, the 
buying power of the farmer does not fluctuate 
nearly as much as the buying power of other work- 
ers, and in sections where there is a diversity of 
crops the curve of buying power runs surprisingly 
even. We are strongly of the opinion that the lack 
of success experienced by some manufacturers who 
have put on “farm market campaigns” is traceable 
to this “in again, out again, Finnegan” advertising 
policy. If advertisers who want the farmers’ bus 
ness would cut out this “campaign” idea and g° 
after the farmer’s business on a three year basis 
instead of a three month basis, we are confident 
some highly gratifying results would be achieved. 
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Special 
Bulletin 
Just Out— 
It Covers the 
Florida Hotel Market 


What About Florida? 


A single hotel chain announces from Jacksonville the construction in the next two 
years of twenty-five new Florida units. At the present time hotel construction 
work in this territory is limited only by the amount of building material available. 


What does it all mean? Is the market satisfied or still developing? Is it worth 
special effort or not? How about the supply houses? What is the best way of 
reaching new projects and the old houses as well? Are there lists of hotels and 
supply houses available? 


These and many other questions are answered wholly and authoritatively in this 
new bulletin from the Ahrens Publishing Company. It is typical of the kind of 
cooperation that HOTEL MANAGEMENT is giving to advertisers in this 
tremendously important and rapidly growing hotel market. 


A copy of the report will be sent without charge to executives in advertising 
agencies and in the organizations of manufacturers interested in the possibilities 
of sales to this field. 


AHRENS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 


Executive Offices: 342 Madison Ave. Pacific Coast Representatives Western Office: 30 E. Ontario St. 
New York City BLANCHARD - NICHOLS - COLEMAN Chicago, IIl. 

RESTAURANT News 

HOTEL MANAGEMENT FOOD SERVICE and MANAGEMENT 
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So far as this editor knows, Judge Gary prospects, “Well, if the Hollywood people But | 

e of the Steel Corporation is a highly moral, can speak so highly of these other For p 

You W ill upright man. His success speaks for itself. developments, and aren’t afraid to have us dna 
His prognostications on business conditions see them, they must have something even says, 

compare favorably with those of his rival, better themselves. Why can’t we see it?” are p 

EK B Charles M. Schwab. I am building up But no—they are not taken to it—not until selves 
ver uy this fortification of good things about the forty-eight hours before the boat is to re- “Bu 

e judge to provide a striking contrast to his turn. Then the real selling begins. Then lotion 

latest pronouncement, which I “view with they go after them hard. yacht: 

noone “om as he views the rage of There’s a real idea there. Magnificent fine 2 

Fe radical labor leaders. He was asked to gtaging of a sales presentation. — 

HINK of it — 500 pass on some pearls of wisdom to the stu- ieee ne y i 

dents of the School of Commerce of New ad : 

; pages a neal of the York University, and he complied gra- Varlin J. Harold tells of an aged crim- = 
livest information on di- ciously by laying down seven maxims for inal lawyer, who in a life-time of prac- en 
rect-mail selling — for i. anne in mene tice, ee always able to “cheat the gal- » a 
His second is the one which seems to be lows.” lends 


Twelve to fifteen articles fraught with danger. He says, “A man Newspaper men sought the reason. paw 


a month on r should always, so far as is practicable, be The lawyer replied: “I never say ‘My 
egies 6 phase of absolutely clean and healthy, morally and client,’ or the ‘defendant.’ I always say ing 


sales and collection letters, | physically.” Tom Jones or Harry Brown. Pi 
: ‘ , e 
booklets, house organs, So far as practicable. Well, well. That “Juries will hang defendants and cli- enlict 
. offers quite a loophole, doesn’t it, to the ents, but they haven’t the heart to hang eg 
broadsides, catalogs— man who wants to sow some wild oats? Tom Jones or Harry Brown.” ren 
: Paul Speicher uses this psychology in _ 
1 1 

Market analysis, product an- a & "te selling life insurance, and the same prin- an 
alysis, direct-mail work on When The Copy Writer Became Cuckoo. ciple can probably be applied to other —_ 
dealers, co-operating with So gossamer-like these dainty French forms of persuasion. mach 
: underthings, so mild and mellow. Gone Says Mr. Speicher: “A prospect may, guage 
salesmen, how to build and are “breaking in” tortures! By adding without a single twinge of conscience of = 
maintain mailing lists, con- merely a little lemon juice you get the peglect the ‘beneficiary,’ but he would go ia 
sumer questionnaires, direct- ee wean The first — hungry any day for his little girl or for te 
“7 3 Bie i ing draught alone tells a story. For they Mary.”—From the William Feather Mag- : 
mail in new territories— are made to fit snugly around the hips and gine. mobil 
And scores of other topics that will leave the stiffest beard smooth and %&% beari 
z soothing. Your taste and refinement will ? ‘ ous be al 
sales executives are—or should I am always interested in the opinions beari 


" : strongly urge you to own these beautiful 1; Peierls 
be interested in—are regular rugs. A few minutes’ practice each day of laymen on selling. Occasionally or se 


means greater personality, more mone find one who sees fundamental truths more what 

pasties Oa children! renin mail the aa clearly than those of - who make a does 
Successful methods described pon to the left and we will send you a ikcoigr ss ping ear ng Fig a f — 
. F : ust issue o , , e 
—written by men who Know ee ee rtcce York World is an article by Aldous Huxley on “The Bt ha 
brief, bright, easy to read. . ™ ; Psychology of Suggestion.” Mr. Hurley you | 
%& % comes from distinguished forebears who Th 

I haven’t taken the trip to Hollywood, WEte writers and scientists. He has never, it | 


Subscribe Now--One Year--' Florida, but a friend who just came back ! believe, sold anything except his own Fair, 


manuscripts, and quite probably he em- 


from the two weeks’ jaunt they advertise : 
12 Issues--One Dollar has been telling me about the wonderful Ployed a manuscript broker to = bs Oe 
or 3 Years for $2. sales strategy that the promotion company He has never written advertising : men 
exhibits. As you know, they advertise a But in this article he puts his sie shop. 
; trip by boat from New York, all expenses 2 thought that many of ae this | 
Tell us to send bill. If after paid, for $150. He says that on the boat '%: the importance of repeate ing ad Wher 
you receive the first issue you going down there is no talk about Holly- We are all closely wrapped vd : and 
don’t think you’ve bought a wood, but that suave agents of the com- OWN business. It 1S oe ae aan answ 
bargain, tell us and we'll pany mix with the passengers and get on WE forget sometimes that w 2 insignif- to - 
cancel the invoice. friendly terms with them. Once in Flor- ll in all to us is a . oe your 
ida they are entertained at an excellent Cant to our prospects. ye ml = i do Mela 
hotel, and the sight-seeing begins. But story once—and they se — rot 
nothing is said about Hollywood! The ot act on our suggestion: ” 


The M A I L B A G visitors are taken through the other devel- _—_ But there is a ray of sunshine, for, pes "= 


opments—Coral Gables, Biscayne and the all, as Mr. Huxley points out, we hu 


e . e . J 
626 Caxton Building like—and these are referred to in terms are somewhat different from cows. es oo 
CLEVELAND of the highest praise. Coral Gables? Yes, human beings are so clever that a pe rm 
a magnificent development, stupendous understand what is said to us an yt 


. ° : ta- 
and yet beautiful, et cetera. Gradually quite clever enough to resist the ag 
the thought builds up in the minds of the tion that what is said three times !S 
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Tell the cow three million times that the 
daisy is an unclean flower, for the eating 
of which she will be punished eternally 
in some bovine hell; she will not believe 
i, But tell a man some few hundred 
imes that pork and lobster are taboo and 
he will turn from them in horror.” 

He doesn’t think it extraordinary that 
people should be induced by propaganda 
to change their political opinions. Very 
rarely does it call for personal sacrifice. 
But it is different with advertisements. 
for parting with money is a painful ordeal 
to most of us. “And yet,” Mr. Huxley 
says, “at the bidding of advertisements we 
are prepared to inflict this pain upon our- 
selves. 

“But when it comes to advertising hair 
lotions, or patent medicines, or steam 
yachts, or correspondence courses in the 
fine arts, the case is different. For these 
things are not naturally in universal de- 
mand. You have got to create a demand 
by persuading the public that it is in 
danger of going bald, that its liver needs 
tickling up, that it ‘can afford a yacht, that 
it can make money by learning to paint 
landscapes. It is mecessary to make an 
appeal to the conscious mind. This can 
be done in a variety of ways.” 

As an example he cites the frank, con- 
fidential manner, the appeal to reason and 
enlightened self-interest. “You find the 
best specimens of the style in the adver- 
tiements of motor cars. The makers put 
their case openly and reasonably. In the 
enumeration of the special merits of their 
machine, they even employ technical lan- 
guage. The reader does not understand, 
of course, but he is flattered by the adver- 
tiser’s assumption that he does. I know, 
for example, how deeply I myself am al- 
ways impressed when I read about auto- 
mobiles which have crankshafts with seven 
bearings. I have no idea why there should 
be any great advantage in having seven 
bearings on a crankshaft instead of one 
or seventy. I am not even quite certain 
what a crankshaft bearing it. But that 
does not prevent me from saying know- 
ingly, whenever that brand of car is men- 
tioned: ‘Oh, an excellent machine, that! 
It has a crankshaft with seven bearings, 
you know,’ ” 

_ There is real meat in the article. Read 
i. Hunt up the August issue of Vanity 
Fair, 

%w&k&% 

Overheard at lunch the other day: Two 
men interested in advertising are talking 
shop. One says, “What do you think of 
this advertising campaign of Melachrino’s 
Where they devote most of the space to the 
golf lessons by Walter Hagen?” The other 
answered, “It’s great stuff. I look forward 
to reading it every Sunday. But say— 
you're mistaken about one thing: it isn’t 
Melachrino, but Rameses, who are putting 
= the copy.” And the first man replied, 
‘ s—guess you’re right. Probably it was 

ameses,”” 


There’s not much point to this reported 


ne one little point—which 
rs at Walter Hagen is supplying copy for 


ene of Lord Salisbury cigar- 
es! 


—PHILICITUS. 


Beyond the scope of your present 

sales is your Outer Circle -~ 

that part of your potential 

market which you can sell 
at a profit 


OUTER 
CIRCLE 


Fiese is a book that will suggest the poten- 


tial markets that are open to you. 


q@ THE OUTER CIRCLE presents a new 
sales approach and points out to you the many 
possibilities of Outer Circle Selling. 


@ A thoughtful reading of THE OUTER 
CIRCLE will repay you many times. It is 

. filled with ideas, facts and results that will go 
far to help you answer that always important 
question — where and how can you make more 
sales at a profit? 


@. You will find the book concise, interest- 
ing and decidedly to the point. We will be 
glad to send you a copy of THE OUTER 
CIRCLE without cost or obligation. Please 
use your business letterhead in requesting 


your copy. 


The Corday © Gross Company 


Effective Direct Advertising « ~ Cleveland 
New York ~ Pittsburgh ~ Indianapolis 
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Americ an Published Exclusively for 


Makers of Shoes and 


Shoemaking *” tim 


Leads 


Buyers 
in 


Paid Subscribers 

Pages of Advertising 

Pages of Interesting Reading 
Results for Advertisers 
Want Advertising 


$200,000,000 


Expended Annually by Shoe Manufacturers 
for Equipment and Supplies as well as 
Millions for Raw Materials 


Reach This Field Through 


AMERICAN SHOEMAKING 


683 ATLANTIC AVE. BOSTON, MASS. 


MEMBER A. B. C. 


‘You have something to sell— 


We want to help you sell it. We 
honestly believe that our kind of 
“thought out” printing makes the 
right kind of an impress. 


Our business is to build folders and booklets and 


catalogs, too, and print them in our own plant. 


RATHBUN-GRANT-HELLER COMPANY 


725 SOUTH WELLS STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Why We Can Cut 


Prices 
(Continued from page 48) 


the pump face of cylinder blocks 
till we found we could do this ang 
bore the block at the same time; 
result, one man and one machine 
less. 


Here is a machine that drills 
39 holes at one operation. It cost 
a lot of money, but it saves a lot 
of labor. We used to have 18 
grinders, attended by 18 men, for 
grinding bores; a single honing 
machine, operated by one man, 
now does the same work and does 
it better. As a result of these 
changes, the cost of machining cyl- 
inder blocks has been reduced 
about 60 cents per block. 


Makes Better Products 


We used to have four machines 
working night and day, sizing the 
width of the boss on connecting 
rods; now a single coin press does 
all this work and isn’t busy all day, 
much less having to work nights. 
This relieves seven men and three 
machines. 

Here is the motor assembly line, 
where 330 men used to assemble 
about 75 motors a day; now 106 
men assemble 175 to 200 motors a 
day. This saving is due primarily 
to a better conveyor system and 
to the employment of special tools 
such as air-driven wrenches, elec- 
tric nut setters, and special angle 
tools. 

Bear in mind, too, that such 
equipment not only cuts costs, but 
makes a better product. A man 
using a hand wrench all day tires 
and may not exert just the same 
force at 4:00 p. m. that he exerts 
at 8:00 a. m.; a tool never tires. 
The life of a car and the safety of 
the driver are dependent in 10 
small measure upon the security of 
these bolts and nuts. 

We formerly employed fourteen 
men to assemble rear fenders to 
the body; by the use of a special, 
power-driven angle tool, we are 
now able to do the same work with 
five men. 

By moving the brake department 
and making a few changes, the 
force required in assembling the 
four-wheel brakes and _ putting 
them on the axles was reduced 
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from six to two. Eight men were 
employed in connecting and oiling 
axle parts; these were reduced to 


three. 

A ground conveyor taking 
‘ames through the paint ovens un- 
il recently was considered the 
latest thing; we suspended two 
evens, each 270 feet long, from the 
roof and saved 33,000 square feet 
of floor space. Now as the frames 
come along on the conveyor, two 
men spray them with paint, they 
pass through one oven, emerge, 
are again sprayed, then pass 
through the second oven without 
pausing. 

Saving $350,000 a Year 


Until recently, we used gasoline 
to operate our motors on the block 
test stands; now we have adopted 
agas mixer that enables us to use 
city gas, which gives just as good 
results and is about 75 per cent 
cheaper than gasoline. 


We used to sell all scrap to- 
gether and get the minimum price 
for it. Now we separate the steel, 
drop forgings, copper, brass, cast 
iron and other materials and get 
the maximum price for each lot. 
This comes under the head of ob- 
solete stores, a department that is 
costing us about $6,000 a year and, 
at the present rate, is saving us 
about $350,000 a year. 


Such changes as these are being 
made continuously. Our engineer- 
ing department is constantly striv- 
ing to improve our product, while 
our efficiency department and 
various department heads are con- 
stantly studying ways and means 
of reducing costs. Even the com- 
mon workmen frequently make 
suggestions that result in consider- 
able savings. 

From this it will be seen that 
we don’t discover all at once that 
we are able to reduce the price of 
our product. All these economies 
find their way to the cost depart- 
ment from day to day; we cut a 
few cents here and a few cents 
there and all together, applied to a 
Production of several hundred cars 
a day, they eventually total a con- 
siderable sum. Greater efficiency, 
due chiefly to large volume, has 
enabled us to cut our costs to a 
Point where, with the cooperation 
of our sources of supply and our 
Sales Organization, as already 


A Survey of 
The Great Central Ohio 


Radio Market 


Every radio manufacturer 
and advertising agency 
should have a copy of 
this booklet giving a 
complete statistical 
picturization of 
the Columbus 
market. Copies 
will be furnished 
executives apply- 
ing on their own 
letter-heads. 


The Second Annual Columbus 


Radio Show 


will be held 


November 7 to 14% 


All Central Ohio will attend this elaborate Radio 
Exposition. The Dispatch, by virtue of its constant 
leadership, is the logical medium thru which to 
reach the greatest number of people and homes in 
this territory. The Dispatch Radio Show number 
will be issued Sunday, November 8. Copy should 
reach us not later than Wednesday, November 4. 


Under the Auspices of the 


Columbus Hispatch 
CA OHIO'S GREATEST HOME DAILY h 
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Not wishing 

to be 

drawn into 

any of these 

wild “one 

paper covers the 
entire city” 
discussions, 
The Detroit Times 
restricts its 
claims to the 
coverage of 
230,000 families 
evenings and 
279,000 Sundays 
That covers a 
multitude of Sales 


explained, we are able to pas 
these savings on to the public by 
reducing the price of our car. 
Automobile prices have been re- 
duced steadily since 1920 and are 
now at the lowest level eve 
known. The manufacturers have 
realized that their success depends 
on their ability to give the public 
maximum value at minimum cost 
and they have consistently done s0 
by reducing prices as often as con- 
ditions permitted, while at the 
same time improving their prod- 
ucts. This is not merely altruism: 
it is good business practice. Had 
it not been for this, there wouldn't 
be more than 17,000,000 automo- 


biles in use today. 


Whether prices will be raised 
later, no one can say. Tire prices 
have advanced sharply and may ad- 
vance more. Prices of other mate- 
rials may advance or other factors 
might necessitate a change; I can’t 
say. I can say, though, that the 
automobile manufacturers are giy- 
ing the greatest possible value for 
the money; they are earning a fair 
profit at present, and they will not 
increase prices unless conditions 
change. The price reductions have 
had the desired effect, so far, of 
stimulating sales and enabling us 
to maintain our volume. Our own 
sales for August were 131 per cent 
over that month of last year. 


Important Things in Sales 


Management 
(Continued from page 486) 


he sells; if he realizes there is a 
demand for the goods and his price 
is satisfactory as well as the qual- 
ity, he has the enthusiasm to 
sell his goods to the most difficult 
buyer. 

The salesman who goes out con- 
fident of the quality of his goods, 
certain that his price is within sell- 
ing and with the feeling that there 
is a demand for his product, has 
a vision that will be backed up 
with enthusiasm which in most 
cases will bring the desired results. 


Gordon Tongue, Superior Port 
land Cement Company, was elec 
ted president of the Sales Man- 
agers’ Association of Seattle for 
the coming year. J. W. Thomp- 
son, Mutual Paper Corporation, }3 
vice president. 
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Salesmen Blamed for 


Returned Goods 


(Continued from page 502) 


In one bulletin to salesmen the 
following instructions were reiter- 
ated issue after issue: 

“There are three ways to cut 
down returned goods. (1) Through 
better salesmanship in the first 
place. (2) By re-selling any mer- 
chandise which a dealer wants to 
return. The salesman who has 
sold a bill of goods in the first 
place ought to be able to sell it 
again when a dealer thinks he 
wants to return it. (3) By re-sell- 
ing the merchandise to another 
customer in the same town. Before 
you authorize the return of any 
goods, determine to your own sat- 
isfaction that we were at fault, or 
that there is no way of disposing 
of the goods without returning 
them to us.” 

It is difficult to lay down hard 
and fast rules with reference to the 
return of goods. At times it is a 
good policy to accept returned 
goods, even though it is obvious 
that the seller is being imposed 
upon. Because of this, many buy- 
ers do impose on jobbers and man- 
ufacturers simply because they 
know they can get away with it. 
But much can be done when the 
salesmen are properly trained and 
encouraged to re-sell merchandise, 
to give the right sort of service, 
and to stop saying “send it back” 
so nonchalantly, 


Darrow and Stevenson to 
Debate Salesmanship 


A pitched battle in the form of a 
debate between Clarence Darrow 
and Dr. John A. Stevenson, vice 
President of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society, on the subject 
of salesmanship, will feature a 
banquet to be held at Edgewater 
Beach Hotel in Chicago, Novem- 
ber 18, at a meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of Life Agency officers. 

Mr, Darrow will endeavor to 
Prove that the modern Babbitt 
type of “energetic salesmanship” 
is; in the language of the street, 
bunk. Dr. Stevenson will uphold 
modern salesmanship as a service 
and blessing to mankind. 


Prospects for your product 

May be half-sold by your advertising, 

When they enter the retail store, 

But when they see your goods 

Displayed in a plate glass Specialty 
Case, 

“Up front” on the counter, 


They buy! 


SPECIALTY DISPLAY CASE CO.—Kendiallville, Ind. 
Chicago Office: 237 S. Wells Street N. Y. Office: 130 W. 42nd Street 


Two Years Dartnell Promotion Manager 


Will Write 3 Sales Letters for 25° 


25,000 sales executives ordered Dartnell sales helps in reply to my 
letters. Results as high as ten per cent were frequently received 
fromoneletter. Previously employed by Montgomery Ward & Co., 
Western Electric Company, and others of equal prominence. Fifteen 
years’ experience in planning and writing all kinds of sales promotion 
literature. Send full particulars first letter and let me help you to 
bigger sales. Suggestions free. 


Address—C. M. Aldred, 626 Pythian Bldg., Indianapolis 
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South’s Expanding 


Activities 


The South has been expanding its activities so 
amazingly in recent years that it is today command- 
ing the same aggressive sales attention which man- 
ufacturers have been giving to other parts of the 
country. 


Study These Figures of the South’s 
Basic Activities in 1924 


Agricultural Products $7,000,000,000 
Manufactured Products ................... $10,000,000,000 


Pig Iron Produced, tons 4,150,000 
Coal Mined, tons 200,225,000 
Coke Made, tons. 8,371,000 
Lumber Cut, feet 18,200,000,000 
Bales of Cotton Used f 3,895,648 
Value of Mineral Productz...................... $1,645,886,000 
Banking: 

Aggregate Resources ..0...cc.ecce- $8,983,648,000 

Capital $750,010,000 

Individual Deposits $6,277,266,000 


Funds Available or Authorized for Road 
Building in 1925 $400,000,000 


These facts show beyond question the tremendous importance 
of the South today as a sales field, and the ever-increasing 
demand there must be for a wide variety of machinery, mate- 
rials, equipment and supplies of every kind. 

No sales or advertising campaign is complete that does not take 
in this constantly expanding Southern market. 

The Manufacturers Record, with a prestige of nearly forty- 
five years devoted to the industrial and construction activities 
of the South, is the most extensively used advertising medium 
for reaching those who have the power of decision and pur- 
chase in this section. 


Additional information with advertising rates and 
circulation statement will be gladly furnished 


MANUFACTURERS RECORD 


BALTIMORE 


Member: 
Associated Business Papers, Inc.; Audit Bureau of Circulations 


MARYLAND 


Two Hundred Plans 


To Increase Sales 


For six years we have been gathering plans and methods effec- 
tively used to increase sales. Arranged under classification 
tabs in a ring binder. The suggestions and plans include 
detailed data from concerns like Fuller Brush, National Cash 
Register, U. S. Steel, Multigraph, Libby-McNeill-Libby, Proc- 
ter & Gamble, Dodge Bros., etc. 


Contents include recruiting ideas, organization charts, contract 
forms, model sales manuals, contests, etc. Price ten dollars, 
on approval. May be returned for credit if they do not fit 
your needs. 


DARTNELL—Ravenswood and Leland Aves., Chicago 
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Sales Policies and Anti. 


Trust Laws 
(Continued from page 478) 
only the company’s policy with re. 
spect to Octagon soap, but also 
with respect to “laundry, toilet and 
shaving soaps, face powders, per. 
fumery, and other similar toilet 

articles,” 


In this proceeding, which is stil] 
pending, the government is seek. 
ing a permanent injunction fe. 
straining Colgate & Company from 
(1), publishing price lists contain- 
ing indicated or recommended re- 
sale prices; (2) refusing to sell to 
wholesalers or retailers who refuse 
to observe resale prices; (3) main- 
taining any system of espionage 
for the purpose of ascertaining 
those who cut prices; (4) keeping 
records or data concerning those 
who do not observe resale prices, 
and (5) “in any manner, or by any 
means inducing or compelling 
wholesalers and retailers to agree 
to adopt and maintain indicated re- 
sale prices in their resales of said 
products of Colgate & Company.” 


The “Twilight Zone” 


I shall have more to say about 
these Colgate cases later on. For 
the present, I am citing them 
merely to show how impossible it 
is to judge the government’s atti- 
tude towards a given sales policy 
from a court decision standing 
alone. I have read acres of argu- 
ments and disquisitions and eluci- 
dations based on the Supreme 
Court’s decision in the original 
Colgate case, the vast majority of 
which have been rendered mis- 
leading and positively dangerous 
in any practical application, by 
reason of the government’s un- 
changed attitude towards the pol- 
icy involved. 


There is the “twilight zone,’ 
pretty sharply defined so far as the 
policy of refusing to sell to prict- 
cutters is concerned. It exists also 
with respect to dozens and scores 
of other specific practices, which 
we shall take up in some detail 
later on. 


That also is the process by 
which the government and the 
courts are slowly and somewhat 
painfully (to the business man, at 
least) working out the ultimate 1 
terpretation of the law. The gov 
ernment decides that a _ givét 
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practice, Or a given set of condi- 
tions, is a violation of the statute, 
and hammers away at the proposi- 
ion until it succeeds in getting the 
courts to grant it finally, or demol- 
sh it utterly. And when it so hap- 
pens that the government’s posi- 
tion is sustained in an important 
case, it lets loose a veritable flood 
of prosecutions against others who 
may be found in the same posi- 
tion; such, for example, as fol- 
lowed the Supreme Court’s deci- 
sion of the Beechnut case in Janu- 
ary, 1922, when the Federal Trade 
Commission and the Department 
of Justice promptly brought ac- 
tions involving approximately 900 
different concerns. 


Will Warn Sales Executives 


It is therefore of considerable 
importance to the sales executive 
to know not merely what the 
courts have had to say with re- 
spect to his policies and practices, 
but to understand as well what the 
government’s attitude is and the 
probable future trend of govern- 
ment opinion on the _ subject. 
These articles are written with 
that object definitely in view. I 
am hoping that they will serve a 
really practical purpose in calling 
attention to specific sales practices 
that are actually dangerous, or are 
practically certain to become so, 
in spite of the fact that they may 
be quite common and long estab- 
lished. 

Knowledge of this character 
should enable the sales executive 
not only to take reasonable pre- 
cautions with respect to his own 
policies, but also to take any ac- 
tion that seems appropriate with 
respect to the policies pursued by 
his competitors. 

Incidentally, these articles will 
serve a useful purpose if they can 
induce business men to seek com- 
petent legal advice in advance of 
the adoption of sales-promotion 
policies, rather than to follow the 
somewhat time-worn practice of 
trying to lock the stable door after 
the horse has departed. 

(To be continued) 

(Eprrortan Nore: Mr. Montague’s sec- 

ond article will contain a list of specific 


sales Practices that fall more or less defi- 
nitely within the “twilight zone,” and will 


es out the practical necessity for ex- 
| ani 


: ning new policies in their relation to 
€ business as a whole.) 


I You Think You Could Put Some 


Real Effort and Enthusiasm into 
Selling Dartnell Materials—If You 
Can Talk Intelligently to Big Men— 


We’d Like to Get in Touch With You 


oo 


We can, at the present time, add to our sales organiza- 
tion, Staff Representatives in several of the sales centers 
through the country. “ “ We are seeking the services 
of wide-awake, energetic men—not necessarily experi- 
enced salesmen, but men who have the personality and 
ability to talk WITH sales and advertising executives. 
SS It is not necessary that you should have had experi- 
ence in our business, butt YOU MUST HAVE the ability 
and disposition to work. We can put the right man in 
the way of earning a good living from the start; good 
men have earned and are earning $5,000 and even more 
per year. You would have this chance with an excellent 
opportunity to increase it as you develop. Ours is a 
straight commission compensation plan, but with coopera- 
tion which enables you to produce a satisfying, immediate 
revenue. 4; Address, 


Te DARTNELL CORPORATION 


Sales Department 4660 RAVENSWOOD AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Are Your Salesmen Getting 
the Dartnell News Bulletins? 


Whether or not to get out a house 
organ is a problem that is confront- 
ing many sales managers just at this 
time of year. 


The Dartnell “Selling News” is serv- 
ing several thousand concerns in 
lieu of a house organ. It provides a 
way of prodding salesmen every 
week, and doing it tactfully, imper- 
sonally and effectively. It is strictly 
a news bulletin of accomplishments 
by salesmen, keeping you informed 
what other salesmen are doing and 
provides space for your own sup- 
plementary message at the same time 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


Ravenswood and Leland Avenues, Chicago 


19 West 44th St., New York 
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CHATTANOOGA 


Ideal Southern Distributing Center 


Chattanooga, Tenn., Oct. 17.— 
Concerns in all lines of business 
are invited to write for complete 
information regarding the ad- 
vantages of Chattanooga as a lo- 
cation for sales offices, ware- 


houses or other units designed to 
increase the efficiency of sales 
and service in the southern terri- 
tory. 


CHATTANOOGA 


' “THE DYNAMO OF DIXIE” 


A glance at the map shows the 
strategic location of Chatta- 
nooga in respect to all points 
within the large and prosperous 
area embracing fourteen south- 
ern states—a great market that 
can best be sold and served 
from Chattanooga. ° 
Address CHATTANOOGA 
CLEARING HOUSE ASSOCIATION 
880 JAMES BUILDING 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


wl fine ha 


EVANSTON 


The Evanshire in Evanston is closer 
to Chicago’s business, shopping and 
amusement center than are many Chi- 
cago hotels. Surface, elevated and 
steam transportation lines, a_ block 
distant, make fast time to Chicago’s 
“Loop.” Thus at the Evanshire you 
can have the convenience of location 
of a Chicago hotel in the environment 
of Chicago’s wealthiest and most 
beautiful suburb. And _— charges 
throughout, including the restaurant, 
are notably moderate, although in 
equipment, service and class of pat- 
ronage the Evanshire holds high rank. 
The Evanshire is at Main and Hin- 
man streets, only a few blocks from 
glorious old Lake Michigan. Euro- 
pean plan. Rates are from $3.00 a 
day up for single and $5.00 up for 


double rooms, all with private bath. 
Write today for illustrated folder. 


Are Advertising Ideas Public 
Property? 


(Continued from page 494) 


advertising agent showed that men 
were looking for these cartoon 
advertisements just as they were 
looking for the cartoon strip de- 
picting the misadventures of one 
A. Gump, made famous by another 
cartoonist. 

In glancing over the pages of 
two magazines devoted to the in- 
terests of salesmen who sell from 
house-to-house, or direct to the 
consumer, I noticed an advertise- 
ment of the Imperial Underwear 
Corporation, of Piqua, Ohio. Be- 
fore I noticed the signature I 
thought it was a Cooper advertise- 
ment. I knew Cooper sold only 
through retail merchants, and 
when I looked again I saw that it 
wasn’t the Cooper. advertisement 
at all. 

Ideas Look Like Twins 

One of the Cooper advertise- 
ments, and the Imperial advertise- 
ment are both reproduced in con- 
nection with this article. If one 
wants to split hairs he might say 
that the Imperial advertisement is 
not an imitation of the Cooper 
advertisement. He might even call 
attention to the fact that the Im- 
perial advertisement contains a lot 
of copy and the Cooper advertise- 
ment none—that the pictures are 
different, and that the setting is 
radically different. And in making 
these assertions he would be with- 
in the bounds of, truth. 

But how about the idea? To 
say the least they are strikingly 
similar, And in the Cooper adver- 
tisement we find the heading, “The 
Locker Room Discovery.” The 
Cooper advertisement is nearly a 
year old. The Imperial advertise- 
ment (which appears in the Octo- 
ber magazines) perhaps goes the 
Cooper advertisement one better— 
instead of merely using the locker 
room caption, it shows the locker 
room in more detail. 

In two other Cooper advertise- 
ments the locker room idea is men- 
tioned. Of course, locker rooms 
have been used as settings in many 
advertisements. Perhaps if it were 
not for the Volstead laws they 
would be used in advertising cer- 
tain products more interesting 


than men’s underwear! But when 
two manufacturers, both in the 
same industry, both stress the 
same idea, both use the same set. 
ting, and both use the cartoon idea 
of presentation my favorite is by 
long odds the one who used the 
idea first. And in this case Coop- 
er’s seems to have been first by 
many months. Doubtless the 
Cooper people feel highly flattered, 


In spite of all the luncheon club 
oratory concerning high ethics in 
business, it sometimes seems to 
me that the Amalgamated Order 
of Copy-Cats is adding to its mem- 
bership every year. Let any ad- 
vertising manufacturer bring outa 
new idea, whether it be in his 
advertising, on his label, his pack- 
age, or in the product itself, and 
there will soon be a flock of the 
“me too” boys rushing imitations 
on the market. 


The Ever-Present Copy-Cats 


Several years ago a_ certain 
toilet article manufacturer brought 
out a jar of clay, or mud, which 
was supposed to eradicate wrin- 
kles over night. Drooping facial 
muscles and balloon tires under 
the eyes disappeared after a few 
applications of this magic mud. At 
least that was what the copy led 
the unwary to believe. The first 
manufacturer, as I remember the 
copy, was fairly modest in his 
claims. But in a few months after 
this product hit the markets the 
papers were full of huge advertise- 
ments of other beauty clays. Drug 
store shelves and counters were 
loaded with jars of the stuff. 

For a short time the imitators 
seemed to have the inside track. 
Untrammeled by the truth, they 
seemed to be in a race to see which 
could make the wildest claims. But 
the hullaballoo soon died down. 
The host of imitators nearly killed 
what promised to be a profitable 
branch of the beauty preparation 
industry. But why go on? If | 
tried to name one-hundredth part 
of all the rank imitations that 
have come to my notice, I’d be 
here till long after this issue had 
been printed. 
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Buyers’ Whims and Salesmen’s 
Notions that Wreck Business 


(Continued from page 519) 


fnish their spring trip and most 
of them did much better than they 
expected. 

“We lost a good many dealers, 
to be sure, but replaced them with 
better dealers in enough instances 
to make the net loss of volume 
comparatively small. At the same 
time, cutting out the concessions 
has increased our margin to the 
point where we are going to show 
an operating profit for the year. 
There won’t be any money for the 
stockholders yet awhile, but give 
us a year or two more and see! 

“Now there is nothing so very 
remarkable in all this—though 
you'd think that there was to hear 
the boys tell about it. I’ve noticed 
that some of our loudest prophets 
of blue ruin in the beginning, are 
the best little boosters we’ve got 
today, and they’re as proud of the 
achievement as a kid with his first 
pair of long pants. The morale of 
the whole organization has been 
raised, clear down to the order 
clerks and the shipping room, 
and you can feel the difference, 
whether it shows tu» in the statis- 
tics or not. 


Now They’re All Satisfied 


“You'd think also, to hear some 
of them tell it, that I was the orig- 
inal Shanghai rooster, or the rat- 
tlesnake’s manicure set. That’s 
applesauce! I wasn’t any wiser 
than half a dozen men in the or- 
ganization who saw perfectly well 
what ought to be done, but hadn’t 
the nerve or the authority to do it. 
I happened to have both, that’s all. 
The old management could have 
done the same thing years ago— 
if they had only dared! And I 
think the same thing is true of a 
great many concerns that are 
foundering and drifting about, try- 
ing to dodge the waves instead of 
riding them. 

“The trouble with most of them, 
as I said before, isn’t a wrong- 
headed or mistaken policy, but no 
policy at all. Which means, when 
you get right down to it, that there 
isnt any ultimate authority at all. 
To be sure there is always some- 
thing that looks like authority— 
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some satrap or other behind a desk 
or at the head of a conference table 
who issues orders and gives in- 
structions. But he isn’t authority. 
He is only the representative of 
authority, and the question is what 
does he represent? I’ve seen some 
of them, in my time, that didn’t 
represent anything to speak of ex- 
cept the desire to seem important 
and the fear of losing business. 

“Real authority, on the other 
hand, is always invisible and in- 
tangible. It isn’t to be created by 
any royal fiat on the part of the 
big chief, or established by a ma- 
jority vote of a board of directors. 
It can only be acquired by adopt- 
ing a definite policy that is sound 
and workable, and then living up 
to it—not merely now and again, 
but consistently, day in and day 
out. Most concerns are prompt 
enough to admit that in theory— 
but when it comes to practice, 
there are darned few of them will- 
ing to pay the price. It has taken 
us six months, for example, merely 
to demonstrate to our own organ- 
ization that we can run our own 
business instead of letting our cus- 
tomers run it for us, and not go 
broke in the process.” 


Rudge Awarded Graphic 


Arts Prize 


William Edwin Rudge, New 
York City, was awarded first prize 
in the Graphic Arts Exhibit, a col- 
lection of fine printing which will 
be shown in cities throughout the 
United States. The prize-winning 
piece was a booklet done for 
the Lanston Monotype Company, 
called “Italian Old Style Type.” 

The Grabhorn Press of San 
Francisco received second prize 
for a book entitled “The Sermon 
on the Mount”; third prize went to 
John Henry Nash, also of San 
Francisco, for a booklet entitled 
“Tf It Were Today.” 

The Graphic Arts Exhibit is the 
official exhibit of the Direct Mail 
Advertising Association. It will 
be shown at the association con- 
vention to be held the last wee 
in October. 


TO MANUFACTURERS 


Who Want Sales Representation 
Nationally or in any Local 
Territory 


A large sales organization which has its 
salesmen located in every section of the 
country, offers its services to a limited 
number of highly rated manufacturers 
who have a large output of one or 
more products fer which there is an ex- 
tensive market. This organization is 
prepared to enter in agreement for the 
sales representation of such manufac- 
turers, either nationally or in any se- 
lected local territories. It is prepared 
to supply an almost unlimited number 
of experienced men for this work and 
is fully capable of undertaking the 
largest of sales campaigns and carrying 
them through to a ful I 
sion. To those who have suitable prod- 
ucts a most remarkable and interesting 
plan will be presented. 


Consolidated Specialties Corporation 


21 West Elm Street 


Chicago, Illinois 


Mailing Lists 


We are prepared to furnish you 
mailing lists of every classification 
all July, 1924, guaranteed 98%. Ask 
for our General Price List showing 
4,000 classifications and 52 page 
Red Book itemizing them by states. 
Very valuable information and costs 
you nothing. 


A. F. WILLIAMS, Mgr. 
166f West Adams Street, Chicago 


Established 1880 Phone Franklin1182 


For Sales Conventions 


Badges Arm Bands 
Favors Paper Hats 
Banners Novelties 
Pennants Stunts, etc. 


A card brings our catalog 


JACK KUMLER 
THE RUSSELL-HAMPTON Co. 
39 W. Adams St., hicago, Ill. 


“A Little Talk About Letters” 


Interesting Booklet without charge. ~~~") 


GOODWIN'S Sensible, Convincing Letters, 
Folders and Booklets. Write me full details— 
your products, ideas, literature—for constructive opinion. 


THOMAS D. GOODWIN 
Keenan Building Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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108 S LaSalle St = -Lew Me! aefl- Chicago 
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Big Returns from a 
Small Campaign 


(Continued from page 498) 


and every effort was made to give 
the entire unit quality appearance. 

The result was a total of 35 per 
cent replies, coming from the 
major executives of the best con- 
cerns in the territory represented 
—a class of business men holding 
the power of decision in their own 
hands. It is now too early to 
determine the percentage or the 
amount of sales that will result 
from the building of this “direct 
mail dam,” but there is every rea- 
son to believe from the prelimi- 
nary reports that the final results 
will keep pace with the inquiries. 
And the sales organization has 
been lined up with a new sales 
plan in a way that starts its mem- 
bers off on the right foot with 100 
per cent enthusiasm and coopera- 
tion in the follow-through. 


Columbus Sales Managers 
to Feature Round Tables 


The Sales Managers’ Club of 
Columbus, Ohio, will conduct a 
series of round table discussions 
at meetings during the next few 
months. Subjects chosen for dis- 
cussion include: “Qualifications 
and Duties of a Sales Manager,” 
“The Selection of Salesmen,” 
“Training of Salesmen,” “Compen- 
sation of Salesmen,” “Salesmen’s 
Reports and Letters to Salesmen,” 
and “The Use of Market Analysis 
and Surveys.” 


BALLOONS 


Toyco Promotion Balloons have a 
powerful child appeal. Ask us how 
to hitch this force to your sales, 


Business Idea Dep’t. 
The TOYCRAFT RUBBER CO. 


ASHLAND, OHIO 


TESTIMONIALS 


Speaking of testimonials, here’s one we appreciate 
“I don’t see how you do it. Our photostats are back 
almost before we realize the letters have been turned 
over to you. Real service.” 

Let us prove that for you. You want photo- 
stats when you want’em. We get them to you. 


Commerce Photo-Print Corporation 


Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display 


80 Maiden Lane New York City 
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EXECUTIVES WANTED 


AGENCY WANTED 


WANTED—FIELD SALES MANAGER—AN 
established, well organized advertising agency 
doing a nation-wide business in the newspaper 
field, has an opening for a field sales manager. 
This is not a position, but a big job for a 
big man who is interested in big money. He 
may or may not be connected at present, but 
must be a proven producer with a successful 
record as an advertising salesman and a sales 
executive ; one who can pick district men, prop- 
erly train them and build up a greater selling 
force. He must be free to travel practically 
all of the time. Those who can qualify are 
urged to write our home office in full detail 
as to their accomplishments and connections 
during the past ten years, why they seek a 
change and the salary they are earning at 
present. A complete personal report and ref- 
erences should accompany each application with 
late photograph of the applicant. The Hahn- 
Rodenburg Co., Springfield, Illinois. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


PUT THIS ADVERTISING MAN WITH 
proven record on your payroll for just $1.25 
a day. Will write your sales letters, booklets, 
advertisements, suggest new ideas, put a new 
sales vigor into your advertising copy. Write 
for details unusual limited offer. Box 1086, 
SALES MANAGEMENT, 4660 Ravenswood Ave., 
Chicago. 


SALESMAN WANTED 


WANTED—ARCHITECTURAL SALESMAN 
—Old established architectural organization do- 
ing large and successful business in designing 
high-class bank and office buildings desires to 
secure services of man of proven ability in 
approaching and interesting clients in the 
banking field. Position offers an opportunity 
for acquiring interest in the business. Write 
fully as to qualifications and past experience 
to Box 1088, SALES MANAGEMENT, 4660 Ravens- 
wood Ave., Chicago. 


SELLING AGENCIES OR  SALEsyey 
wanted in all parts of the United See 
sell Tack’s well known, advertised, and estah. 
lished line of commercial adhesives. Ameri 
Adhesive Corporation, 1403-7 West St, Utien 
New York. ae 


BUSINESS SERVICE 


AGENTS NAMES NEATLY TYPEWRID 
ten from our one day old inquiry letters, Price 
right. I. World, 166 W. Washington, Chicago, 


FOR SALE 


OWN YOUR FACTORY BUILDING! Won. 
derful values in low cost manufacturing centers 
in Illinois, Indiana and Michigan. Many have 
switch and additional acreage. Terms. Write 
us your requirements. Fantus Industrialists, 
1321 So. Oakley Ave., Chicago. 


WHAT IS YOUR BEST CASH OR TERM 
offer for paid-up course in Federal School of 
Commercial Designing? Their price now $115, 
Box 1084, SALES MANAGEMENT, 4660 Ravens. 
wood Ave., Chicago. 


SALES PROMOTION ~—_— 


DO YOUR SALES LETTERS BRING BUSI. 
ness? Do your collection letters get the money, 
keeping good will? Do your adjustment letters 
satisfy? My new, inexpensive correspondence 
supervision plan insures effective, resultful le 
ters for any business. No limit to benefits 
derived. Full particulars without obligation, 
Victor Klebba, 2054 Birchwood, Chicago. 


$50 to $50,000 DAILY SALES DEVELOPED 
during 26 years for clients by my direct-mail 
plans, copy, campaigns. A $25,000 annual vol- 
ume increased ten-fold in twelve months. An- 
other, from an initial expenditure of $720, de 
veloped in four years sales by mail of half mil- 
lion yearly. Ten years sales promotion man- 
ager, Larkin Co. Submit sales problems for 
free diagnosis. James C. Johnson, 119 Wood- 
bridge Ave., Buffalo. 
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